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RYSTAL PALACE.—SEASON 1860-1. 

TICKETS for the NEW SEASON, commencing 

TUESDAY, Ist MAY, and terminating on the 30th APRIL, 
1861, are now ready for issue. 

They will be of two classes, viz.:—Two guineas, ad- 
mitting free on all occasions; one guinea, admitting free on 
all occasions when the price of admission to the Palace on 
the day is under five shillings, but admitting on those days 
on which the price of admission is five shillings or upwards 
on payment of half a crown. 

The days on which the price of admission is fixed at five 
shillings and upwards, already decided upon, are— 

The Mendelssohn Festival and Great Perform 
Elijah, and Torchlight Procession, on Friday, 4th May ; 

The Six Opera Concerts, on Fridays, May 11, June 1, 
15, 22, July 6, and 13; 

The Great Flower Show, on Saturday, 26th 

The Musical Festival of the Orpheonis: 
Monday, 25; Tuesday, 26; and Thursday, 25th Ju 

Other appointments at a rate of admission of five shillings 
or upwards may be made as the season progresses. 

Season tickets for children under 12 years of age will be 
issued at the uniform rate of half a guinea. 

Tickets and the published programme of the 
be had at the usual agents; at the Crystal Palac 
Exeter-hall. By Order, 


GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


YRYSTAL PALACE.—On FRIDAY, May 
4, 1860, a GREAT FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE of 
MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH, on the occasion of the Inau- 
guration of the Bronze Memorial Statue of the Composer (by 
Mr. Charles Bacon), provided by public subscription —Prin- 
cipal Vocalists: Miss Parepa, Miss F. Rowland, Miss Palmer, 
and Madame Sainton-Dolby ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Evans, 
Mr. L. W. Thomas, and Signor Belletti. The band will in- 
clude the instrumentalists of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
with numerous additions thereto, selected from the principal 
orchestras, the Crystal Palace Band, and the iarge Organ 
duilt expressly for the Handel Festival; Organist, Mr. 
Brownsmith. Thechorus will consist of the London division 
of the Handel Festival Choir (comprising the Chorus of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, with selections from the other me- 
tropolitan choral societies), the leading professional choris- 
ters, and deputations from the principal provincial choral 
societies, the Cathedral choirs, and various continefital choral 
bodies. The entire orchestra will number THREE THOU- 
SAND PERFORMERS. Conductor, Mr. COSTA. The 
musical arrangements under the direction of the Committee 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The Oratorio will com- 
mence at Three o'clock. The Statue, which will be placed 
for the occasion on one of the Upper Terraces, will be un- 
veiled at Six o'clock. A Great Torchlight Procession at 
Dusk. 

Prices of Tickets: Admission Tickets (if purchased on or 
before 3d May), Five Shillings; by payment at the doors on 
the day of the Festival, Seven Shillings and ‘ ence; re- 
served stalls arranged in blocks, as at the Handel Festival, 
in the area, Five Shillings extra; or in the corner galleries, 
Half-a-Guinea extra. 

Tickets at the Crystal Palace, and at 2, Exeter Hall, where 
also plans of the seats may be insp ected, or by order of the 
usual agents. 

The new Season Tickets will admit on this occasion, sub- 
ject to the usual regulations. 


STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 
Proprietor, Mr. W. BATTY—Sole Manager, Mr. E. 
Hughes. Great and unprecedented success of the New Grand 
Military Spectacle, universally pronounced to be the most 
pee and magnificent production ever witnessed in this 
eatre. The enthusiastic approbation bestowed upon the 
Novel and Varied Scenes in the Cirque is the best assurance 
of the unequalled talent of the Eminent Equestrian Artistes 
who nightly appear: 

On MONDAY. April 30, 1860, and during th 
commence with ot ‘Great Military Spectacle, i 
entitled —The HISTORY OF A FLAG! To ucce 
by an incomparable Programme of Scenes in the Arena, sup- 
ported by the most renowned and talented Equestrian and 
Gymnastic Artistes in Europe. 

First appearance of LITTLE MENONI and the 
VANTI FAMILY, who are engaged at a gre: at € a 

Doors open at Half-past Six, to com 
Bo x P Office open daily from Eleven til 
Stage “Manager, Mr. W. West. 
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j R. and MRS. GERMAN REE 4 ‘ V E RY 

EV eo except Saturday), at ei I 1 
Saturd lay mnoons at three, in their px 

“OUR HOME ( CIRCUIT“ and “ SEA-SIDE 
introducing a variety amus ing and interé 
from rea! life, 1 characteristic song 
GALLERY } ILLUSTRATION, 14, Re 
nights of Sal es.—Admission, Is., 
cured at th ; and at Cramer, 
Regent Street. 
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*HIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 











ARTISTS, Incorporated by Royal Charter.— The 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
SOCIETY is NOW OPEN from 9 am. until dusk. Admit- 
tance ls. 

T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall-Mall East. ‘ 





CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the | 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from | 
Ten till Five, and will CLOSE on SATURDAY, MAY 12th. 
Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








RCRITECT URAL EXHIBITION, 
+1 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 


Patroxs—H.R.H. Tre Prrsce Consort. 


Now OPEN from Nine till Six, and on TUESDAY EVEN- 
INGS, a Seven o'clock, for the LECTURES. Admission, 
—_~ Shilling. Apply at the Galleries for List of Lectures 
by Professor Donaldson; R. Kerr, Esq.; J. H. Parker, Esq. 
(of Oxford); G. E. Street, Esq.: E. B. Lamb, Esq. ; the 
Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, and R. P. Pullan, Esq. 
The Half-Crown Season Tickets admit at all times to the 
Exhibition, and to all the Lectures. 
JAS FERGUSSON, F.R.AS., 
20, Langham Place. 
JAS. EDMISTON, F.R.S.B.A., 
Crown Court, Old Broad Street. 


Hon. Secs. 





) R. SAMUEL CLARE respectfully invites 
J the nobility, gentry, and architects to honour him with 
a visit, to inspect the magnificent RENAISSANCE SCREEN, 
from the Church_of” St. Luke, Cremona, carved by Antonio 
Maria Viani, called Vianino, ‘School “of Campi, Cremona, 
1582. Clare's Gallery of “Ancient Furniture, Curiosities, 
Armour, &c., 114, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


HENRY PRATT, Manager. 





, LOUIS BLANE’S -remaining LEC- 
alie TURES at the Marylebone Literary Institution, 
on the “Salons” of Paris in tife-18th Century, Fashion, 
Love, Philosophy,” will be delivered on the WepNEspay 
Evexines, May 2, 9, and‘16.--T6 commence each Evening 
at Eight o’Clock. 


Reserved Seats, 5s.; Area and Gallery, 2s. 6d. Tickets 
may be obtained and Reserved .Seata secured, by early 
application to the Secretary, at the Institution, 17, Edward 
Street, Portman Square ; and at Mr. Sams’ Royal Library, 1, 
St. James’s Street. 





R. EDWARD PICK, late Lecturer in 
the Universities of Vienna, Heidelberg, Leipzig, and 
Paris, will repeat his LECTURE, delivered at the Oxford 
University and at Mr. Russell Gurney’s, on MEMORY and 
the RATIONAL MEANS OF IMPROVING IT, at 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, Krxe Srreet, St. James's, on 
MONDAY, MAY 7, at Three o'clock, 

R. MONCKTON MILNES, Ese., M.P., in the Chair. 
Rew rved Seats, 3s.; Unreserved, 2s.; Area, 1s.; at Messrs. 
Haichard and Co., 187, Piccadilly; Mr. Booth, 307, Regent 
Street; at Willis's Rooms, and at 3, Old Quebec Street, 
Portman-square. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. — The 
\ SEVENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
CORPORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th of May. 
The LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVIDS in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
73, Great Russel!-street, W.C. 








H YEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
JI in pursvance of a Resolution passed at a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING, held on WEDNESDAY Last, April 
isth, the Ordinary Ever ning Meetings of the 2d, 16th, and 

Sith of May, : . will be held in the Hall 
at Burlington Hoi use, 
















Qoc IETY of ANTIQUARIES.—N( ITICE 





before Jur 








to FELLOWS.—At the ANNIVERSARY, April 23, 
1860, it was resolved that the honr of the Ordinary Eve ning 
Meetings should be half- nstead of Eight. 









RAWING CLASSES FOR LADIES.— 

Mra. LEE BRIDELL’S CLASSES for STUDY from 

the LIVING MODEL have COMMENCED for the Season. 

The Living Model sits in the picturesque Costumes of the 

Italian, French, and Arab Peasantry. Instruction in Draw- 
ing, Painting, and Anatomy. 


3, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EsTaBLisHep 1824. 





All persons who effect Policies on the Aah epee toe Scale 
th, 1860, will be entitled at the rert Bonus to 
one year's ad:litional share of profits over later Assurers 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Pr roposal can be obtained of 
any of the Society's Agents, or of 


Georce Ccrcuirre, Actuary and Secretary. 
15, St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT _ INSTITU- 
+‘ TION, 48,.Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. 
Established December, 1835. 
DIRECTORS. 
CuatrrMan—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Ese. 

Dercty CHarrmay—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Eso. 
John Bradbury, Esq. pane a Esq., M_P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. les Reed, Esq., F.3.A. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Denes Sheppard, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. Charles Whetham, 
Charles Good, Esq. : ton 

PHYSICIANS. 


J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Brown, Jansen, and Co., and Bank of Eagland. 
SOLICITOR. 
Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 

Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1859: 
Number of new policies issued, 952. 
Assuring the sum of 
Producing an annual income of ............... 
Making the totat annual income, after de- 

ducting 50,1121, annual abatement in pre- 

miam ..... 233,546 5 3 
Total namber or of policies issued, 22,536. 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of 

members from the commencement of the 

institution in December, 1835 ...........00++ 919,103 10 4 
Amount of acenmulated fund - 1,755,635 6 11 

The effect of the successful operation of the society daring 
the whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by 
recapitulating the declared surpluses at the four inyestiga- 
tions made up to this time. 
For the 7 years bers 1842 the sees was £32,074 11 5 

7 1847 








£491,026 10 7 
16,781 5 4 











5 86,122 8 3 
5 1852 ” 232,061 18 4 
5 1857 345,034 3 11 


The Direc tors accept surrenders of policies at any time 
after payment of one year’s premium, and they believe that 
their scale for purchase is large and equitable. 

The prospectus, with the last report of the-Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
from ll per cent. to 983 per cent., and that in one instance 
the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of April are 
reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days from 
that date JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 

March, 1360. 


QUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Le, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 

Policies issued by this Society xow, on BEFORE Miv- 
r k, 1860, WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, OR 80 PER 





; , of the Prorits at THE Next DisTRipution mx Janv- 
AkrY. 1865. 
Profits divided at intervals of Five Years. 
appointed in all the provincial towns, of whom 
ctuses may he obtained. 
C. H. LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
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HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


Offices, No. 1, Dale Street, Liverpooi; and 20 and 21, 
Poultry, London. 


Annual Revenue . £450,000 
Invested Funds £1,200,000 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Proprietors in 
this Company was held on the 16th inst. 


The Report of the Board of Directors was adopted unani- 
mously, and showed— 
i fear)? 
That the oP iagagsane for the best £295,414 8 10 


That the Life Pr " were £127,415 14 9 

N i iness, 815 ies 
—— on Life Business, 815 Policie: \ £499,808 0 0 
On which the Premi were £14,520 ll 8 


The number of Proprietors exceeds 900; this and their 
great wealth and unlimited liability renders the security of 
the Company altogether beyond question. 

Prospectuses, copies of the Reports, and any further infor- 
mation, may be had on application. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


NEWMAN TESTIMONIAL. 


ie is propied to PRESENT to EDWARD 
NEWMAN, Esq., F.LS., F.Z.S., M. Imp. L.C. Acad., &c., 
some TESTIMONIAL as an acknowledgment of his services, 
in various ways, to the cause of Natural History, especially as 
Editor of the Zoologist, Phytologist, &c. As it is desired te make 
this Testimonial, as far as possible, an evidence of general ap- 
preciation, any small sums will be gladly welcomed, and can 
be sent in stamps by way of giving the Committee 
authority to include the names of the contributors among 
those desirous of expressing their appreciation of Mr. New- 
man’s services to science. Should the proposition be favour- 
ably received, and successfully matured, the nature of the 
Testimonial will be a subject for future consideration. In 
order effectually to carry out the schem 


3 e, the following 
gentlemen have formed themselves into a Committee :— 


Subscriptions 
=m Hon. Lord Clermont, Ravensdale Park, 
urry-Bridge, Ireland.... 









































23 00 

— Sir C. R. Lighton, Bart., Ellastone, Derby- 
re » ¥ 0 @ 

Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., Rolleston Hall, Staffurd- 

BNILE ....0.000000.. 0 0 
Lt.-Col. Newman, Hillside, Cheltenham............. » & 0 @ 
Rev. J. Greene, M.A., Cubley Rectory, Doveridge, 

Derbyshire .. 10 0 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson, Danby Parsonage, Whitby. 

Philip H. Gosse, Esq., F.R.S., Sandhurst, Torquay 1 0 0 
H. C. Watson, Esq., F.L.S., &e., Thames Ditton, 

SUMINO ON ccccincbendintibclbheehinds teidialitsene vesssasecosee 100 
H. Doubleday, Esq., F.L.S., &c., Epping, Essex... 1 0 0 
Ww a Slaney, Esq., Hatton Hall, Shiffnall, Shrop- 

ehire ............ om 3 0 0 
George Maw, Esq., F.L.S., Benthall Hall, Broseley, 

Shropshire .... ? mese &- OTS 
Samael Hanson, Esq., Epsom, Surrey - > e © 
J. G. Baker, Esq., Thirsk, Yorkshire 100 

Subscriptions have also been promised by— 
Matthew Marshall, Esq., F.Z.S., Bank of England 1 0 0 


A. F. Sealy, Esq., Trumpington Street, Cambrid, 010 0 
T. Corbyn Janson, Eon, ELE Stamford Hil 
Middlesex 
J. 8. Bowerbank, Esq., LL.D. F.R.S., F.LS., 
F.G.S., Hon. Sec. of Palwontographical Society, 
3, Highbury Grove, London. ......scccscsssccesesonsee 100 
Subscriptions will be received by the Rev. J. Greexr, 
Cubley Rectory, near Doveridge, Derbyshire; Mr. G. Maw. 
B y, Shropshire: and Mr. J. G. Baker, Thirsk. York- 
shire. As soon as the list of Subscribers is complete, a 


request will be made to Mr. Newman to permit its insertion 
in the Zoologist. ‘ 





, BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
IVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, 


has the largest 
circulation in Buckinghamshire. " : - 


Vide last Stamp Returns 
BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,469. 


S = SILVER and Co.'s OUTFITTING 
° AREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, Indig, and China, for Naval ard 
Military fficers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship : 
shirts, hosiery, cloves, &c.: ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
—_ ema cabin, and colonial use. embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, was, Ke. 
suited to all clima:es. es fe oes aout 
Manufactory, Sily 
Woolwich. 








ertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 





ENNETT'S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great varicty, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gna- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. % 
Money Orders to Jonn Bexyetr, Wate 
= $9} and 64, Cheapside. 





h Manufactory. 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly ap- 
preciated by the public, anda constantly increasing con- 
nection), saving the great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Wrxe iy Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s. per dozen. 
Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance 


Cross cheques ‘‘ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 
application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC 
MEN. 


emer CH OF ENGLAND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY. 























Price 2s. 6d. each; framed from 5s. 6d. 
Each Portrait with Brief Biographical Notice and Fac-simile 
Autograph. 
NOW READY, 
Archbishop of Canterbury Rey. Canon Stowell 
Bishop of London | Rey. Canon Girdlestone 
Bishop of Durham | Rev. Derwent Coleridge 
Bishop of Winchester | Rev. Thomas Jackson 
Bishop of Exeter | Rey. Daniel Moore 
Bishop of Oxford Rey. J. E. Kempe 
Bishop of Carlisle Rey. Dr. J. A. Hessey 
Bishop of Ripon | Rev. Dr. Cureton 
Bishop Trower | Rey. Dr. Goulburn 
Dean of Westminster Rey. Thomas Dale 
Dean of Winchester | Rev. J. M. Bellew 
Dean of Canterbury | Rev. 4. B. Hutchison 
Dean of Chichester | Rey. J. Atlay, D.D. 
Dean of Ely | Rev. Daniel Wilson 
Dean of Carlisle | Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
Archdeacon Hale | Rev. J. C. Miller, D.D. 
Archdeacon Denison Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, D.D. 
Archdeacon Bickersteth Rev. W. Gresley 
Archdeacon Evans | Rey. H. L. Mansel 
Archdeacon Musgrave. | Rey. J. W. Reeve 
Rev. T. Robinson, D.D. | Rev. J. H. Gurney 
Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. | Rev. W. W. Champneys. 
Immediately, 
Rey. Professor Selwyn, Rev. Robert Whiston, and Bishop 
of Norwich. 


‘ hug BENCH AND THE BAR. 

Price 4s. each ; framed from 7s. 

Now ready, 

Lord-Justice Knight Bruce The Solicitor-General 
Vice-Chancellor Wood The Recorder of London 
Lord Wensleydale R. Malins, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P. M. D. Hill, Esq. 
Sir Hugh Cairns, M.P. | Samuel Warren, Esq. 


Immediately—The Attorney-General. 
Mason and Co., 7, Ainen Corner, Paternoster Row. 








FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 


| THE BEARD, WHISKERS, & MOUSTACHIOS. | 
| ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL is 
| / universally in high repute for its unprecedented } 
| success during the last sixty years in the growth and im- | 
provement of the Human Hair. It prevents it from falling | 
off or turning gray—strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from 
Seurf and Dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, 
and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly 
| active; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
| Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For 
Children it is especially recommended, as forming the basis 
of a beautiful head of hair. Its invaluable properties have 
obtained the Patronage of Royalty and the Aristocracy 
throughout Europe; while its introduction into the Nursery 
of Royalty and the high esteem in which it is universally 
held, with numerous testimonials constantly received of its 
efticacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits — 
Price 3s 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 
CavuTion.—On the wrapper of cach bottle are the words 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c., 
in white letters, and their signature, “A. RowLayp & Soya,” 
in Red Ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


yyaat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, pub 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
te RICHARD BARRETT. 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
&. B, is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING | 
on very advantageous terms, ins office being furnished with 
a large and cholee assortment of TYPES; STEAM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES. HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improvement in the Printing An, A SPECI- j 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information fer authors sent, | 
on application, by 


Ricuarp Barnett, 13, Mark Lane, London, 








| Patterns post free ; 
i 6} and 62, St, Paul’s-churchy 


{No. 96 (2256).—Arnu be 1500, 





TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 


“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 
The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 
your for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE; ail 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and especially suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


SILKS EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 
NEW SPRING GOODS AT HALF 


PRICE.— Immediate and umreserved Sale of the 
Spring and Summer Stock of Ellis, Sandeman, and Rogi®re,. 
which has been kept in the bonded warehouses waiting 
the Government arrangement consequent on the ratifi- 
cation of the Commercial Treaty with France, and has 
now been cleared under the New Tariff, duty free. 
This reduction, together with the enormous discount, 
amounting tono less than 54% per cent. from cost price, at 
which the whole stock was purchased by Messrs. AMOTT 
BROTHERS & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churehyard, will 
ensure to every purchaser the unusual advantage of the real 
value of One Sovereign for 6s. 6d. The entire stock of the 
above bankrupts, consisting of silks, shawls, mantles, dress 
fabrics, mohairs, reps, droguets, gloves, hosiery, lace, ribbons, 
jewellery, ornaments, &c., together with an immense stock 
of Irish linens, sheetings, towellings, long-cloths, prints, 
fiannels, petticoats, a portion of which have been cut from 
the looms to facilitate the realisation of the estate by the 
Assignees, will be submitted on MONDAY and the three 
following days, without reserve, at 61 and 62, St. Paul's- 
churchyard. Large consumers, hotel proprietors, and others 
will save 13s. 6d. in the pound by purchasing from the fol- 
lowing lets. Thus every customer for 6s. 6d. realising the 
net cost worth of One Sovereign: Black Silks Catalogue, 
Duty Free and Discount off—200 pieces black gros de 
Naples, 2s. 44d. per yard, well worth 3s. 6d. 110 pieces 
double twisted, glossy and warranted pure, 2s. 63d. per yard, 
worth 4s. 4d. 57 pieces treble ducape, endless in wear, 
2s, 94d., worth 4s. 6d. per yard. 200 dress lengths, 12 yards 
for 1 guinea, worth double. Several hundred rebes in rich 
glacé ducape, very stout and handsome, 1/. 5s. 6d., warrantee 
value 50s. 347 magnificent black Lyons glacé robes, fast 
dyes, cost bankrupts 31. 3s., will be cleared out at 1} guineas. 
A large parcel of pure Italian fioss-silk robes, stout, rich, 
and exceedingly handsome, are all marked 2/. the long robe 
of 12 ells; these goods are cheap at 4 guineas. 47 pieces of 
the richest Freneh glacé silks, of unequalled brightness and 
lustre, thick, full, and soft, warranted not to split, 3s. 6d. per 
yard, worth 7s. 6d. 190 dress pieces of rich black moire an- 
tique, warranted all pure silk, cost bankrupts 45/. 10s., have 
been marked the low price of 21 18s. 6d. for nine yards, 
double width. 10 pieces rich brocaded ditto, 34 guineas th 
full robe, are worthy of special notice. A large lot of b! 
silk flouncings with trimmings complete, with Bayadt: 
satin stripes, handsome and good, are all marked IJ. 5s, 6d. 
these are decided bargains. 590 rich broad flounced silk 
robes, variously rich in detail, cost bankrupts 4/., will be 
cleared at 2} guineas. 310 richest broché bar, and figured 
two fiounced robes, down in the catalogue at %0s., for 
3 guineas. Several hundred superb and costly black silk 
robes, various, suited to ladies of rank, will be seld for 















| 4 guineas each, worth from 8 to 12 guineas. Coloured and 
| other Silks, Duty free and Discount off —200 dresses, small 


fancy checked silks, 14s. 1d. the robe, original cost 27. 50 


| pieces superior Piccolomini bars, all at 12. 4s. 64., worth 50s. 


1,500 plain glacé, broché, plaid, chené, French reps, and 


| other silks various, have been marked at 2/. the full robe; 


these goods could not be bought in the usual course of busi- 
ness under 57. A grand selection in Paris fancy silks, such 
asPoult de Soies, gros de Naples, glace, chené, flounced 
silks, moire antique, and other robes, the newest styles and 
colours, rich qualities, in excellent taste and condition, cost 
6, may be picked from at 2/. 18%. 6d. 400 evening and 
dinner silks, various, estimated at 3/. 10s., reduced to 1. Lis, 6d. 
for 12 ells. A large lot of rich reps, taffetas, in bright 
colours, marked 1/.. 18s. 6¢., are worth double. Superb 
Lyons brocaded silk’ robes, all colours, in the purest and 
most graceful arrangements, down in the catalogue at 7/., 
may be had at 34 guimeas. Real Irish poplins, in the richest 
tartan and fancy plaids, original price 4/., reduced to 21. 5s. 
119 rich moire antiques of best quality, the water, magnifi- 
cently defined, colours, perfection, at 3} guineas the full robe ; 
these superb productions are only oecasionally to be obtained 
even at the highest prices. A considerable parcel of check 
glacé silks, suitable for evening wear, bright and glossy, 
ls. 64d. per yard. 500 garment silks, in checked, striped, and 
diagonal patterns, cost bankrapts 45s., for One Sovereign the 
robe. 300 pieces, 1s. 114d. per yard, wide width, worth 27. 
the robe. {4 pieces of handsome silk reps, treble shaded 
glacé Levantine silks, all at 2s. 64d. per yard, estimated valce 
5s. 2d. 140 dresses in the new rifle stripes, 1. 3s. 6d. the 
robe, worth 21. 5s. 54 pieces of rich silk droguets, 14 guineas 
the long robe of 12 ells, really worth 70s. 210 diagonal gros 
d@ Afriques,,2 guineas, worth at least 90s. 810 new Paris 
shapes, in glace silks, mant y free, worth 32. each, are 
all marked Ugls. 570 tles of exquisite taste and 

i quali been marked 14 guineas each, 
5 - 3 aining 12 yards of wide width glacé¢, 
and are really worth 4. to 51. The superb and costly Stock 
in Trade ef a general Mourning Establishment at half-price. 
AMOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


yard, London. 
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HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.—No. Y. 
(for MAY, 1860) is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Framley Parsonage. 
Chapter XIIL—Delicate Hints. 
" XIV.—Mr. Crawley of Hoggle 
“ XV.—Lady Lufton’s Ambassac 
Campaigning in China. 
Little Scholars. 
The Carver’s Lesson. 
William Hogarth : Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher 
Essays on the Man, the Work, and the Time. 
IV.—The Painter's Progress. 


Written in the Deepdene Album.—By Washingion 
Irving. 

Lovel the Widower. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter V.—In which I am Stung by a Serpent. 

Studies in Animal Life. 

Paterfamilias to the Editor of the “‘ Cornhill Magazine.” 

The Outcast Mother.—By E. J. Bronté. 

The Portent.—I. Its Legend. (With an Ilustration.) 

Roundabout Papers.—No. 3. On Ribbons. 


London: Saute, E.per, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


FACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
4 Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
No. VII. (for MAY, 1860) will be ready on FRIDAY, 
April 27, 
Price Onk SHILLING. 





> or ym 92 bo 


i 
RESee2 x 





CONTENTS. 
I. Three Vices of Current Literature. By the Editor. 
II. Annals of an Industrial School. By the Dean of Ely. 

Ill. The Cambridge University Boat of 1860. By G. O. 
Trevelyan, Trin. Coll., Camb. 

TV. Loch-na-Diomhair : The Lake of the Secret: A High- 
land Flight. By George Cupples. 

V. Mr. Holman Hunt's Picture: The Finding of Christ in 
the Temple. 

VI. “ Our Father’s Business.” 
Holman. Hunt's Pictare. 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

Vil. ba omg Materialism—Michelet. By 

L 


Lines suggested by Mr. 
By the Author of “John 


J. M. 


low. 

IL. Tom Brown at Oxford. Chaps. 17 and 18. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Tom Brown's School Days.” 

IX. The Papal Excommunication: A Dialogue. 

X. The Fusiliers’ Dog. By Sir Francis Doyle, Bart. 

XI. The Question of the Age: Is it Peace? By J. E. 
Cliffe Leslie. 





—— 


Volume I. is now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway | 
Stations. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 





OVINGDEAN GRANGE. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Ese. 
Part VIL—Caprain TATTERSALL OF THE “ SwirrsvRE.” 
II. Ontremanche Correspondence. No. IV. 
Books, and Music. 
III. The French Embassy in China. 
IV. Marshal Pelissier, Duke of Malakhoff. 
V. Gurney; or Two Fortunes. A Tale of the Times. By 
Dudley Costello. Chaps. XXXI. and XXXIL 
VI. Stream Sounds. By Monkshood. Part II. 

VII. How One Fire Lit Another; or, the Mischief done by 
my Photograph. By Ouida. Chap. IV.— My 
Photographs raise a Whirlwood. V.—Sunshine 
after Storm. 

VIII. A Lay of St. Stephen's. 

IX. The Duke of Orleans and the Chancellor Daguesseau. 
X. Condemned to Death. By Nicholas Michell. 

XI. The Story of Francesco Novello da Carrara. Part VL 
London: RicHarp BentLey, New Burlington Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1860. 
2s. 6d. Contains— 

Compromise: the Terms on which Everybody Surrenders. 
By G.J. Whyte Melville. 

Gryll Grange. By the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” 
ters VI. to XL 

Ceylon. By T. Harlin. 

= “Finding of Christ in the Temple.” By Mr. Holman 

unt. 

Concerning the Dignity of Dulness. By A. K. H. B, 

On Certain Aspects of Toleration. By Shirley. 

The Latest Translator of Horace. 

Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Chapter XII1I.—Very Success- 
ful. Chapter XIV.—The Westborough Bachelors. Chap- 
ter XV.—Apres. 

Phrenology and Psychology. 

The Late Prize-Fight. 

The Life and Writings of Madame Swetchine. 

Mr. Collier's “‘ Reply.” 

FRAZER'S MAGAZINE ror JUNE Witt coyTary 
PHYSICAL ee a THE PHENOMENA OF 
FE, 


Pictures, 





Chap- 


By Alexander Bain. 


By Writ Hopxrss, F.R.S. 
London: Jouyx W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, W.C.. 


| 
| 
| 
CostTexts For May.—No. CCLXXXI. | 
| 
| 
| 


(\OLBURN's 


VILL. The Jews on the Continent. 


ifth. 
XUL The Policy of Annexation. 


1. Owen's Palxontology. 

2. The Great Armada Fight. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A: 
3. Home Tourists. By W. G. Thornbury. 

4. Demonax the Cynic. By Miss Muloch. 

5. Miss Bridget’s Charities. 

6. The Month of May. 

7. Burial-place of Edmond Malone. 

8. Wickhife and the Huguenots. 


9. The Annexation and the History of Savoy. 


NEW MONTHLY 
J MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Ese. 
CosTexts ror May.—No. CCCCLXXTIL 


. Toulon: A War Port. 
. The Belles of the Island. 
Mrs. Bushby. 
IIL. The Thirty Years’ War. 
IV. Little Grand and the Marchioness; or, Our Maltese 
Peerage. Part L 
V. A Holiday Tour in Spain. 
VL. Life Assurance. 
VII. Our Golden Empire. 


_ 
| 


A Colonial Sketch. By 


By a Physician. 


IX. Nightingale Notes. By Sir Nathaniel. 

X. General Sir Robert Wilson's Russian Journal. 
XL. Infinitude. By W. Charles Kent. 
XIL. East Lynne. By the Author of “ Ashley.” 


Part the 


CHAPMAN and Hai, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





HE ECLECTIC: A Montuity Review 
AND MISCELLANY. Price ls. 6d. 
CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER. 


Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 
London: Jcpp and Grass, New Bridge Street, and 
Gray's Inn Road. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for MAY, 1860. No. DXXXV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNTENTS— 

War and Progress in China. 

Munich and its School of Christian Art. 
Captain Speke’s Adventures in Somali Land. 
Judicial Puzzles.—Elizabeth Canning. 
Wellington's Career.—Part IT. 

The Mill on the Floss. 

Narcissus. 

The Snowdrops. 

A Feuilleton. 

Switzerland and French Annexation. 





| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





_— UNIVERSAL REVIEW, for May, 
: Price 2s. 6d., contains— 

1. Chili. 

Il. Notes fe Names and Nicknames, By Dr. Doran, 


Ill. Sir Everard’s Daughter: Unfairly Played and 
Falsely Won. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 
IV. Amateur Financiers. 
V. Kariloff and the Russian Fabulists, By H. S. 
wards. 
VI. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
VII. Dark Sayings and their Interpretation. 
VIII. Mr. Disraeli. 


London : WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street, 





HE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW 
REVIEW for MAY, 
Being No. 17 of the United New Series, 
Is THIS DAY Published, price 5s., and contains— 
I. The Lunacy Law and its Defects, 
Il. The Inns of Court. No. Il.—Finance in the 
Temple—Lincoln’s-inn Benchers. 
III. The Consolidated Orders of the Court of Chancery. 
IV. The Liberty of the French Bar, 
V. Hilliard’s Law of Torts. 
VI. The Juridical Society. 
VII. Conveyancing in South Australia—Mystery in Eng- 
lish Legislation. 
VIII. Corrupt Practices at Elections—The Gloucester 
Bribery Commission. 
1X. Proposed Consolidation of the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies Acts. 
X. Law and Lawyers in the British Colonies. 
XI. The Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill, 1860. 
XII. The Law and Equity Bil—Common Law Commis- 
sion. 


Points recently decided under Lord St. Leonards’ 


ter.—Archeology in the Temple.—List of New 
Publications, &c. 
London : BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's 
Law Publishers. 





INGSTON’S MAGAZINE for BOYS. 
No. 15 for May is now ready, price 6d., post free. 


illustrations. 








Volume 1 may be had, bound, price 5s. 6d. 
London; BOSwORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 





XIII. John Austin.—Judges’ Chambers.—Arbitrations.— 
Act.—Notes of New Books. —Events of the Quar- 


Containing 48 pages of interesting matter, and several 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CCXIV., is Published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS. 


os 


Labourers’ Cottages. 
IL. British and Continental Nobility. 
Til. Madame Récamier. 
IV. The Bar of Philadelphia. 
V. Notes on Nursing. 
VI. Fox Hunting. 
VIL. Recollections of C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
VIIL The Budget and the Reform Bill. 


Jous Murray, Albemarie-street. 


\YHURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY 
) REVIEW. No. XLVII Vol. VII. 
CONTENTS FOR May. 
I. Life and Times of St. Cyprian. 
Il. Brotherhoods for the Church of England. 
Ill. The Future of Oxford and Cambridge. 
IV. Secretan's Life of the * Pious” Robert Nelson. 
V. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
VL Religious Fiction. 
Short Notices. 
Price Ove SHILLING. 
London: Bert and DAupr, 186, Pleet Street. 


fe SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE, No. 5, 

for MAY, Price 6d., contains— 

The Threefoli Development of Spiritualism. By William 
Howitt. 

The Duchess of St. Albans, a Spiritualist. 

Remarkable Spirit Manifestation. By 8. C. Hall. 

Spiritualicm in the Church of England, 

The Force of a Fact, 

M. Louis Biane on the Marvellous. 

Can Force Create Matter? By Dr. Ashburner. 

Light and Colours. By Dr. H. G. Child. 


London : F. PrrmAn, 20, Paternoster-row. 











ON THE ist OF MAY 


Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad imperial 
octavo, each Number containing Four Coloured Plates, 
with Descriptive Letter-press, price 2s. 6d., a New Periodi- 
cal, entitled 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE: 


COMPRISING 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


BY 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., F.H.S., 


Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural 
Society. 


THE DRAWINGS BY 
WALTER FITCH, F.L.S., 
Artist of Sir W. J. Hooker's “ Curtis's Botanical Magaziné.” 


The “ Fronat. MaGazmxe” has been projected to supply 
the long-felt want of some independent periodical, of a po- 
pular character, devoted to the Ilustration of the many New 
Varieties of choice Flowers which are being continually pro- 
duced by the skill of modern cultivators. 


The Plates will be executed by Mr. WatTeR Frrcn, who 
| has been so long and so favourably known as the Artist of 
| “ Curtis's Botanical Magazine,” and of other botanical pub- 
lications emanating from Kew. The selections of subjects, 
and the descriptions, will be by the Secretary of the Floral 
Comunittee of the Horticultural Society. 


“ Curtis's BorantcaL MaGazrxe " will continue to repre~ 
sent the scientific department of Garden Botany, under the 
superintendence of the Director of the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. The “Frorat Macazrxe™ will be devoted to meri- 
torions varieties of such introduced Plants as are of popular 
character, and likely to become established favourites in the 
Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 


London: Lovext Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
arden. 








IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 

and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





F{ARMONTOMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 
Aiso SECOND-HAND HARMONIOUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 





A LMINA.—NEW OPERA at HER 
L MAJESTY’S THEATRE, with Madile. PICCOLO- 
MINI and Signor GIUGLINI. Composed by F. Campana. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent Street; and 
CHAPPELL and Co., New Bond Street. 
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MAY Ist will be published, PART IIL, royal 4to., price 1s., of 


THE BOOK OF FIELD SPORTS, 


A Complete Guide to all that relates to the HORSE, the GUN, and the DOG, the LAW and 
PRACTICES of RACING, HUNTING, SHOOTING, YACHTING, ROWING, PEDESTRIANISM, 
&e. &e. 














PART III. conrarss A CONTINUATION OF 


THE HISTORY OF THE HORSE, 


AND A CHAPTER ON THE 


RIFLEMAN AND HIS RIFLE, AND HOW TO USE IT, 
&c. &e. 


The Mlustrations are a Plate of BREECH-LOADING RIFLES, and a Plate of 
THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 





Published by TALLIS and Co., 21, WARWICK SQUARE, PATERNOSTER ROW, London, and ali Booksellers. 





HODGSON’S NEW SERIES OF NOVELS. 





VOL. VIL FOR MAY, price 2s., 


FABIAN’S TOWER. 


By the Author of “SMUGGLERS and FORESTERS,” “ THE EARL’S CEDARS,” &e. &c. 


Price 2s., 


INGENUE: OR, THE DEATH OF MARAT, 


By the Author of “MONTE CHRISTO,” is now Reprinted. 





London: THOMAS HODGSON, Paternoster Row. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL-MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Tae Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, Caaremay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Derury-Cuareman. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all Policies 
effected prior to the 31st December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as 

8 the case in mutual societies. 


To show how clearly what these bonuses amount to, three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lds. 139 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment 
of the Policy when death arises; in addition to which advantages, one half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of 
five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the other half being advanced by the Company without security or deposit 
of the Policy. 

The Assets of the Company, at 3lst December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d., all of which has been inyested in 
Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 








The Present Condition of Switzerland. — The 
Cottages of the Alps; or, Life and Manners in Switzer- 
land. By a LADY, 2 vols. post Syo. cloth, 21s. 
On May 10. 
Mrs. 
1 vol. post 


Right at Last, and Other Tales. 
GASKELL, Author of “Mary Barton.” 
Syo. 10s. 6d. 


El Fureids. By the Author of ‘“‘The Lamp- 
lighter.” 2 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. (On May 10. 


The Children’s Picture-Book of Birds and 
BEASTS; with 120 Original Illustrations by WILLIAM 
HARVEY. In 2 vols. square, cloth, uniform with “ The 
Child's Picture Fable-Book,” &c. 5s. each. 

(On May 25. 


The Cruise of the Frolic; or, The Yachting 
Adventures of Barnaby Brine, Esq., R.N. By W. H. G. 
KINGSTON, Author of “‘ Peter the Whaler.” 2 vols. 
post Svo. 10s. 6d. [Ready at the Libraries this day. 


The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins, 
Author of the “Dead Secret.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(Shortly. 


A New Work by Mrs. Stowe, Author of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” (Shortly. 


The Minister’s Wooing: a Tale of New Eng- 
land Life. By the Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
New Edition, [lustrated, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


When the Snow Falls: a Book for Christmas 
and the Fireside. A Collection of Tales by W. MOY 
THOMAS, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


The ‘Devonshire Hamlets;’’ Hamlet 1603, 
Hamlet 1604. Being exact Reprints of the First and 
Second Editions of Shakspere’s great Drama, from the 
very rare Originals in the possession of his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. 


Poems and Pictures: a Collection of Poems, 
Songs, and Ballads. Tlustrated with 90 Engravings on 
Wood, from Drawings by Eminent Artists, and Border 
Decorations on every page. A New Edition. Crown 
4to, handsomely bound in morocco antique, price 31s. 6d. 


The Still Hour; or, Communion with God. By 
ARTHUR PHELPS. Cloth antique, 1s.; Cheap Edi- 


tion, 6d. 
Bunyan’s Dream of the Pilgrim’s 
ILLUSTRATED to the EYE. 


Engraved by NIcHOLLs, 
from the Original Design by D. Wight, jun. Prints, 
ls.; Proofs, 23. 6d. 


Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-Bags. Edited by the 
Rey. T. BINNEY, Author of “‘How to Make the Best 
of both Worlds.” Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 
1s. 6d. 


The Overland Traveller: a Companion for Emi- 
grants, Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers 
traversing great Plains and Prairies. By Captain R. 
B. MARCEY. Profusely illustrated. (Shortly. 


Lieut. Maury’s Ph: Geography of the Sea. 


Eighth Edition, with important Additions by the Author, 


and revised Charts. Post 8yo, cloth, 5s. Specify 
Author's Edition. 
A History of Iron, its 


ORES, and PROCESSES of MANUFACTURE through- 
out Great Britain, France, Belgium, &c. By W. FOR- 
DYCE. With numerous highly-finished Engravings on 
Steel and Copper. Imperial 4to. (Shortly. 


Archaia; or, Studies of the Cosmogony and 
Natural History of the Hebrew Scriptures. By Pro- 
fessor DAWSON, Post 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives. An entirely new Library 
Edition.. Edited by A. H. CLOUGH, Esgq., late Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at University College. 5 
yols. Svo, cloth, £2 10s. ; or in calf, half extra, £3 15s. 


Dr. Worcester’s new and greatly 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
vol. reyal 4to cloth, 1,834 Sls, 6d. The cheapest 
Book ever published, comp: g 40,000 Words more 
than Johnson's Dictionary, and 500 pages more than the 
4to Edition of Webster's Dictionary. 


The Quarterly Index to Current Literature; 
indexing under its subject every Book published in the 
Engjsh Language, each reference giving size, price, and 
place ef publication ; also Articles in Literature, Science, 
and Art in the leading Literary Journals, including the 
Times Newspaper; showing at one reference what has 
been written and published during the quarter upon any 
given subject. Issued quarterly, to Subscribers only. 
Subscription, 4s. 4d. per annum. Post free. 

(Number 5, May 1. 
The First Year's Subscription entitles Subscribers to Nos. 
1 to 4, for the whole of 1859, in one Alphabet. 


In 1 





(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


London; Sampson Low, Sox, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1860. 





REVIEWS. 


FILIPPO STROZZI.* 


THERE can be no doubt whatever about the 
fact that the Trollope family are gifted with a 
rare facility for literary composition. For the 
last few years Mr. Anthony Trollope has been 
pouring out an uninterrupted stream of novels 
with a continuous rapidity which, considering 
the unusual excellence of his work, is simply 
marvellous. During the same period his elder 
brother has been at work in the rich mine of 
early Italian history with equal industry, and 
with scarcely inferior success. Although barely 
a year has elapsed since he gave us the last 
proof of his activity in this direction, he has 
already produced another book which is emi- 
nently Jistinguished by the same merits by 
which its predecessors have been so conspicu- 
ously characterised. He does not aim at giving 
a systematic or continuous history either of the 
whole, or, indeed, of any separate portion, of 
the Italian race. His object is rather to pro- 
duce a vivid and faithful picture of Italian life 
and manners at certain particular and detached 
periods ; and the method which he employs for 
its attainment is the narration of the life of 
some individual who may be regarded, in some 
special and peculiar way, as the representative 
of the epoch in which he liyed. Mr. Trollope 
performs the task which he assigns to himself 
with uniform success. His books may not, 
perhaps, rise to the dignity of history; but it 
is certain that, as contributions to the general 
stock of historical material, they possess no 
ordinary or inconsiderable value. 

The period which Mr. Trollope has in the 
present instance selected for illustration is 
that of the extinction of Florentine indepen- 
dence by the Medici family in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. The individual whom 
he has chosen as the representative of that 
period was unquestionably at that time the 
most influential and important of Florentine 
citizens. Filippo Strozzi, who was born on the 
4th of January, 1489, was the youngest son of 
an eminent Florentine banker—the builder of 
that Palazzo Strozzi which is so well known to 
all visitors to Florence at the present day. It 
is a somewhat singular and hitherto unex- 
plained fact, that, although he had more than 
one brother older than himself, Filippo, as soon 
as he arrived at man’s estate, seems at once to 
have assumed, unquestioned, the position of re- 
presentative of the Strozzi family. In those 
days any Florentine citizen who, like Filippo, 
was not prepared to postpone his personal 
prosperity to his political sympathies, had a 
difficult part to play. The frequent alterna- 
tions of despotic and demoeratic rule, and the 


This tempting but somewhat dangerous offer 
Filippo finally resolved to aceept; and though 
it brought him into temporary trouble with the 
Republican party, he found the advantage of it 
when, in 1512, the Medici were restored to 
power. In the course of the following year, 
Giovanni de’ Medici, brother of Piero, and then 
head of the family, succeeded to the Popedom 
under the title of Leo X.; and he at once ap- 
pointed Filippo to the honourable and Iuera- 
tive post of treasurer to the apostolic chamber. 
The government of Florence then devolved on 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, brother of Clarice, who is 
generally known as Duke of Urbino, over 
whom Strozzi, as might be expected both from 
their relationship and from the similarity of 
their ages, exercised great influence. On the 
death of Lorenzo in 1519, Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici, a natural cousin of Leo X., assumed 
the reins of government; but, in 1523, he too 
was removed from Florence by being elevated 
to the papal chair, under the title of Clement 
VII. At this time the elder branch of the 
House of Medici was very near extinction. It 
had indeed no legitimate representatives ; its 
only surviving members, beside Giulio himself, 
being two boys, Alessandro, the natural son 
either of the Duke of Urbino or of Clement 
VIL., and Ippolito, the natural son of a 
younger brother of Leo X. _The principal ob- 
ject of Clement VII.’s life was to prevent the 
accession to power of the younger branch of the 
Medici family, which was then represented by 
a brave and successful soldier, known as Gio- 
vanni delle Bande Nere; and by his directions 
the two boys remained at Florence, under the 
guardianship of the Cardinal of Cortona, by 
whom the government was carried on. Strozzi 
accompanied Clement VII. to Rome, and of 
course retained his office as treasurer; but his 
connection with this most rascally of Popes was 
very near leading to extremely unsatisfactory 
results. Clement had not long occupied the 
papal chair when the Colonna’ family, who 
specially hated him, made an attack upon Rome, 
aided by Don Ugo di Moncada, Charles V.’s 
general at Naples, and reduced the Pope to 
such extremities that he was compelled to yield 
to the conditions which they imposed ; and, a 
hostage being demanded as a guarantee for the 
fulfilment of these conditions, he begged Strozzi 
to undertake this not very agreeable office. 
The prudent Filippo did not like to refuse ; but, 
nosooner were the Spanish troops withdrawn, 
than Clement got together a band of foreign 
mercenaries, and proceeded to make such an 
attack on the Colonnas, “as,” says Mr. Trol- 
lope, ‘rarely any Pope has made upon non- 
hereticalenemies.” Of course,'Cardinal Colonna 
was extremely anxious to take vengeance upon 
poor Strozzi, but Don Ugo refused to give him 
up; and he ultimately contrived to escape from 
his perilous position by the ingenious device of 
roposing to the Cardinal that he should go to 
‘lorence and excite a revolt against the Medici 





unsparing vengeance with which the unsuccess- 
ful was always visited by the successful party, 
rendered it a hazardous matter to espouse either 
side in an open and decided manner. In 1494, 
when Filippo was five years old, the Medici, 
after an uninterrupted rule of sixty years, were 


again expelled from Florence ; and for the next | 
eighteen years the city was in the hands of the | 


republican party. It was during this period 


that the exiled Medici offered to Filippo Strozzi, | 


then one of the wealthiest and most rising men 
in Florence, the hand of Clarice, daughter of 


Piero de’ Medici, the late governor of the city. | 








* Filippo Strozzi A History of the Last Days of Ol 
Italian Liberty. By T. Adolphus Trollope, Author of “A 
Decade of Italian Women,” “ The Girlhood of Catherine de’ 
Medici,” &c. (London: Chapman and Hall.) 











—a proposition which was accepted by Colonna, 
| but the execution of which Strozzi, when once 
| liberated, prudently postponed sine die. Mr. 
Trollope’s remarks on the general feeling excited 
by Clement’s conduct on this occasion are 
worthy of extract :— 


“ Manners of the time! Yes; that a pope who 
could absolve himself from all obligation of an oath 
as easily as he could wash his hands, should break a 
treaty when even laymen were continually doing as 
much, was of course no marvel—the only strange 
thing being that anybody should have ever thought 
it worth while to exact any promise or oath from a 


in which he lived. But if the Colonnas and their 
friends had no just ground of comp!aining against 
the pope, such was not the case with Filippo Strozzi. 
To abandon thus a hostage to his fate, under cireum- 
stances, too, which indicated clearly enough that it 
had been the intention of him for whom the pledge 
was given to do so at the very moment of entering 
into the bond,—this was a damning deed, even ac- 
cording to the morality of the sixteenth century. 
It was more: it was wholly ungentlemanlike; it was 
mean, base,-treacherous, shabby, false, in one of the 
very few circumstances of life in which a man was 
expected to be true. It was a deed that, in all 
probability, no one of those ruthless, crime-stained, 
barbarous barons whom the pope had hired to do the 
secular part of his vengeance for him would have 
stooped to. To such conduct is due the remarkable 
tone of contempt which is mingled with the hatred 
of Clement that may be read in almost every page 
of the contemporary historians.” 

The terrible blow inflicted on Clement VII. 
by the sack of Rome by the Constable Bourbon, 
in May, 1527, was, of course, felt at Florence ; 
and, in the then weak state of the Medici 
family, naturally led to their being once more 
expelled from the city. The prudent Strozzi 
contrived, with his wife, to leave Rome on the 
day before the Constable's attack, and pro- 
ceeded towards Florence, but, with his usual 
caution, halted at Pisa, not wishing to commit 
himself hastily to the decided step of entering 
the town. At this moment he was unques- 
tionably master of the situation, being looked 
up to for support alike by the Medici and the 
Republican party, which was then headed by 
his brother-in-law, Niccolo Capponi. After 
some deliberation Strozzi resolved to send his 
wife into Florence. Clarice, nothing loth— 
for she hated Clement heartily, and despised 
the two boys as bastards—went at once; and 
being, as one of the old historians remarks, a 
woman “of great power of tongue,” she fairly 
scolded the Cardinal of Cortona and his pupils 
into submission. Strozzi then entered Florence, 
and conducted the two young Medici to Pis- 
toia, and afterwards to Lucca. The boys 
shortly contrived to escape from his custody— 
a circumstance which, aided as it was by the 
imprudent conduct of Clarice in establishing a 
kind of court in the Palazzo Medici, brought 
Filippo into discredit with the Republican 
party. He accordingly iesulved to retire into 
private life—a resolution which certainly was 
not weakened by the prospect of a speedy re- 
instatement, which shortly dawned upon the 
exiled rulers. For Charles V. espoused the 
cause of the Medici without delay, and under- 
took to restore Alessandro and to make him 
Duke of Florence, and to give him his illegiti- 
mate daughter, Margarita, for wife. The Re- 
publican party were in no condition to resist 
so formidable an enemy. Some idea of the 
helpless and distracted state in which they were 
may be gathered from the fact that Niccolo 
Capponi seriously proposed, ‘‘amid the shouts 
of applauding Florentines, to elect, with all 
due ceremony of ballot-boxes, Christ to be 
their king.” Every one knows the story of 
the siege of Florence by the Emperor's troops. 
The capitulation by which it terminated in 
August, 1530, was the death-blow to Florentine 
liberty, the city, from that time forward, 
having never been able to shake off the grand- 
ducal rule. During the whole of the siege 
Strozzi was prevented by a timely illness from 
lending his countenance to either party ; but, 
as soon as the triumph of the Medici was 
finally assured, he recovered at once, and re- 
turned to the city as their avowed partisan. 





‘spiritual person.’ That an offended sovereign should 
burn, slay, and lay waste, was natural enough. That 
an offended pope should curse and anathematize as 


well, was also to be expected; and thus far Clement | 


| 


' was acting quite according to ‘the spirit of the age’ 


He was, of course, received by them with open 
arms, and co-operated with them vigorously in 
all their measures of vengeance upon their un- 
fortunate opponents. He continued, partly at 
| Florence and partly at Rome, to give the reling 
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party all the aid in his power, until the death 
of Ciement VIL., in September, 1534. 

This event was the turning-point in Filippo's 
life. Up to this time his elie wisdom had 
availed him, on the whole, to secure his pros- 
perity ; but now his misfortunes were to begin. 
Tn the first place, his purse suffered heavily. 
He had already had seme trouble in settling 
accounts with Clement, who had had the bar- 
barity to dispute and tax heavily his accom- 
plice’s little bill. But the new Pope, Paul IIT. 
(Cardinal Farnese), insisted on a fresh exami- 
nation of all accounts connected with the papal 
exchequer ; a proceeding which Strozzi speaks 
of as troublesome and vexatious to the last de- 
gree. Further, it was he who had advanced 
the dowry of Catherine de’ Medici, on her mar- 
riage in 1533 with the son of Francis I., on 
security which the death of Clement rendered 
worthless; and, though Paul III. treated him 
with unexpected liberality, the affair caused 
him great anxiety and no inconsiderable pecu- 
niary loss. He had also failed—more, appa- 
rently, through misfortune than through fault 
—in fulfilling a contract which he had entered 
into for supplying Rome with corn ; a failure 
which cost him no less than 175,000 ducats. 
No wonder, then, that the distracted banker 
writes to his friend, Francesco Vettori—* In 
truth, there lives not another man this day so 
melancholy, bewildered, and addle-headed as I 
am.” Besides all this, Strozzi was decidedly 
on bad terms with Alessandro, the new Duke 
of Florence. Filippo had always been able to 
get on with Clement, whose rascality, as it 
always had some definite object, he could sym- 
pathise with and understand; but he never 
could make anything of the incomrrehensible 
young ruffian Alessandro, whose brutal vices 
were governed by no system and directed to no 
perceptible object. Strozzi did his best to in- 
gratiate himself with the young Duke, by 
acting as companion and mentor to him in his 
debaucheries ; but all these praiseworthy efforts 
were sadly thrown away. Alessandro never for- 
got that it was Strozzi who had been his escort 
when he was expelled from Florence three years 


| stances of peculiar atrocity, by one Lorenzo 
, de’ Medici, a kinsman and intimate friend of 
| his, who seems to have been actuated princi- 


| and contemptible existence. 
| fled to Venice, where Strozzi then was, and 


actually giving him his daughter in marriage. 
About a year after this—on January 5, 1537 
—Alessandro was assassinated, under cireum- 


pally by a wish to do at least one noteworthy 
action in the course of a thoroughly worthless 
Lorenzo at once 


informed him of what he had done; but 
Filippo, who knew his character, refused to 
believe him until the intelligence was con- 
firmed from a more reliable quarter. Then, 
indeed, the banker lost no time in communi- 
eating with Ridolfi and Salviati, collecting 
troops, and advancing towards Florence. But 
he was too late. When he approached the 
city he found it already in possession of Cosimo 
de’ Medici, son of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, 
and representative of the younger branch, who 
had taken time by the forelock, and seized 
without delay upon the vacant dukedom. 
Strozzi, whose usual caution seems to have 
quite deserted him, fell into a snare which was 
laid for him, and was captured, with some 
twenty of his companions, in the castle of 
Monte Murlo, about fifteen miles from Flor- 
ence. Some of the captives were executed at 
once, but Strozzi was imprisoned in the for- 
tress of Florence, for the building of which he 
had himself furnished the requisite funds. It 
was Charles V., not Cosimo, in whose hands his 
fate rested ; and powerful was the intercession 
which was made in his behalf. The celebrated 


that, in the case of Strozzi at least. we think 
Mr. Trollope is most probably right; and we 
cannot better sum up Filippo’s character than 
by employing his biographer’s own words :— 

“Tn the calculated and ‘prndent’ marriage at 
twenty years old, which assured him the connection 
that enriched him with all the pickings of Medicean 
corruption; in the dexterous and cowardly trimming 
at the time of the Medicean reverses in 1527; in the 
still more ‘prudent’ and still less creditable with- 
drawal of himself from all participation in the really 
patriotic and fateful struggle of 1529-30; in the yet 
more infamous readiness to become the successful 
tyrant’s instrument in all the worst and most ignoble 
work of the establishment of a crushing and degrad- 
ing despotism ; in the even lower depths of abomina- 
tion reached by him in the vile and vain endeavour 
to curry favour with the wretched Alessandro, by 
making his mature age the pander to all the grossest 
profligacy, and the tutor in all the worst vices of the 
youthful tyrant; in his readiness at first, as well as 
in his subsequent hesitation, to pay the cost of an 
armed resistance to thattyrant’s successor; and finally 
in the determination to do so, which brought him to 
his miserable death, and which will form the brief 
sequel that remains to be told of his story—in all the 
varied stages of his active, trimming, tacking, labori- 
ous, eventful life, we are unable to discover any 
leading motive, any pole-star which guided his devi- 
ous course, save that of his own interests, understood 
in the most narrow sense, and pursued with the 
most untiring tenacity. . 

“ And yet Filippo Strozzi had an intellect worthy 









} 





| of better things; and in some respects even a heart 
| worthy of better things. The keen, unscrupulous 


pursuit of wealth was in no degree allied in him to 
any of the miser’s weakness and meanness. The 





Vittoria Colonna, Catherine de’ Medici, aud 
Paul UI. himself, all combined in endeavours 
to save his life. Charles at length promised 
that he should not be put to death unless it ap- 
peared that he was concerned in the murder 
of Alessandro; and, with a view of obtaining 


torture, but without effect. For nearly a year 
and a-half did poor Filippo remain in cap- 
tivity, employing the time in translating 
Polybius into Tuscan. At last the Emperor 
ordered him to be given up to Duke Cosimo; 





before, and clung with Italian pertinacity to 
the resolution of “feeding fat the ancient 
grudge he bore him.” At one time he endea- 
voured to make out that Filippo was concerned 
in a conspiracy to poison him; and when he 
found that he could not succeed in inducing 
Strozzi to return from Rome to Florence, he 
made at least one attempt to procure his assas- 
sination. Filippo was compelled, in self- 
defence, to conspire against the Duke ; though, 
with his usual prudence, he masked his de- 
signs for some time by professions of the 
most devoted attachment to his person. 

cordingly he turned to the young Fepolito, now 


Cardinal de’ Medici, and suggested to him that | 


he should go to Charles V., at Naples; make 


a strong statement respecting the worthless- | 
ness of Alessandro; and, as the marriage with | 


Margarita was not yet completed, propose him- 
self as his kinsman’s substitute both in that 
alliance and in the dukedom of Florence. 
Ippolito, nothing loth, set out on his errand, 
but was taken ill on the way in the town of 
Itri, and died there in less than a week, on 
August 10, 1535. It was, of course, believed 
at the time that Alessandro had caused him to 
be poisoned ; but Mr. Trollope is by no means 
sure that his death was not purely accidental. 
Strozzi, though conscious that his chances were 
much weakened by this untimely death, ap- 
plied to the Cardinals Ridolfi and Salviati, the 
sons of two sisters of Leo X., and induced 
them to replace Ippolito as backers of his ap- 
plication to Charles V. But the joint remon- 
strance did not prevent the Emperor from 
Zatifying his engagement with Alessandro, and 


Ac- | 


and on the morning of December 18, 1538, 
| Strozzi was found dead in his cell. How he 
died is one of the many mysteries of Italian 
| history. The authorities industriously cireu- 
lated the report that he had committed suicide, 
| and produced a paper, purporting to be in his 
| handwriting, and to contain his last wishes— 
one of which was that Don Giovanni di Luna, 
| the governor of the fortress, should take a 
| portion of his blood, make a black-pudding 
| therewith, and send it to the Cardinal Cibo, 
| “that he may satiate himself after my death 
with that which he could never be satiated 
with during my life.” But Mr. Trollope re- 
gards this document as a forgery, and inclines 
to the opinion which prevailed among non- 
official persons at the time, that Strozzi was 
beheaded in prison. 

From the foregoing sketch of his life the 
reader will doubtless have already come to 
the conclusion that Filippo Strozzi was not, 


strictly speaking, an amiable or respectable | 


man. Mr. Trollope, who is far from wishing 


to elevate him into a hero, expresses this | 


opinion in very strong terms. Our author, 
indeed, forms a very low estimate of all the 
principal characters with whom he has to deal. 
The Medici, he says, “‘from one end of their 
history to the other, merit, more probably than 


any other historical family, the execration of 
: Francis I. was “as disloyal and 
base a liar, and as cruel-minded a tyrant, as 
and Charles V. was 
‘‘a profound dissembler, and most false and 
Without discussing the 


mankind ;” 
ever sat on a throne ;” 


crafty monarch.” 


evidence on this point, Strozzi was put to the | 


great capitalist cannot justly be accused of avarice 

| in itsexactest sense. He wanted to be great, admired, 

| brilliant, beloved even. And the ideas of the world 

| around him, from which he had formed his theory 

| of life, suggested no other conception of the means 
of becoming all this than those which he so sedu- 
lously pursued.” 

! 


Strozzi certainly was not a moral man. His 
_ character was a bad one, even in those profli- 
gate times; and his contemporary biographers 
| all express regret that so great a man should 
have been so unfortunately fond of pleasure. 
| “ Filippo,” says Segni, “in consequence of de- 
praved habits acquired in youth, was exces- 
sively licentious in his life; and that in such 
unpardonable sort as caused him to be deemed 
| by the majority and the better sort of men a 
| shameless profligate.” When in his forty- 
| third year, and the father of ten children, we 
| find him writing to a friend “ with La Tullia 
| (a celebrated Roman courtesan) at his side ; 
| and in another letter, which is almost entirely 
|about this frail beauty, the prudent banker 
| assures his correspondent—who seems to have 
, been alarmed at the connection—that he is not 
such a fool as to get into -ascrape for “La 
Tullia or for any other woman.” After the 
| final restoration of the Medici he willingly 
acte d as instructor in debauchery to a circle of 
young men, of whom the Duke and his own 
‘ were the chief members. The most 
amiable trait in his character was that he was 
ia good master to his dependents, as is 
shown by the fact that, when he was out- 
| lawed by Alessandro, in 1536, not one of his 
clerks would leave his service, all being will- 
| ing to accept exile and outlawry rather than 
| injure the house by leaving it under such cir- 
| cumstances. The real reason of the extraordi- 
| narily high estimation in which he was held 
| by his contemporaries was doubtless his enor- 
|mous wealth. This was avowedly the only 
| considerationm which Paul II. urged the 
Emperor to spare his life. That he was emi- 
| nently successful in making money, there 1s, at 
| least, no sort of doubt. A curious document 
is still extant, left by him, and headed—* My 


sons 


as 


truth of these sweeping censures, we may say extraordinary expenses from 1526 to the present 
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time, as far as I can recollect ; for many, I am 
sure, I cannot remember.” The losses enu- 
merated in this paper reach the enormous 
amount of 298,680 crowns—a sum equal, says 
Mr. Trollope, to nearly £750,000 of our money ; 
and yet Strozzi was, at his death, a prodigiously 
wealthy man. 

One of the most striking conclusions sug- 
gested by Mr. Trollope’s book is, as he himself 
points out, that, as far as real liberty is con- 
cerned, there was but little to choose between 
the state of Florence under republican and 
under democratic rule. In either case the 
amount of individual freedom enjoyed by each 
citizen was almost nil. Mr. Trollope’s volume 
affords more than one striking illustration of 
this fact. When Strozzi’s father was building 
his palace, at a time when Piero de’ Medici 
held sway, he dared not openly avow the extent 
to which he intended to carry his operations, 
for fear that the Duke should be jealous of the 
wealth of a private citizen, but was compelled 
to make it appear that the dimensions which 
the undertaking gradually assumed were owing 
to the wilfulness of the architects, and were 
contrary to his own will. The Duke himself 
inspected the building, and unconsciously fur- 
thered Strozzi’s desires by suggesting enlarge- 
ments and improvements, in the sole hope that 
the expenses thereby incurred would bring the 
wealthy banker to ruin. When, on the other 
hand—at a time when the city was in the 
hands of the Republican party—Filippo con- 
templated marrying a daughter of the exiled 
Medici, he was compelled, though a citizen of 
‘“‘the most republican of republics,” to pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution; and, on the 
conclusion of the marriage, he was actually 
arraigned before the Council of Staie, and 
punished with a fine and three years’ banish- 
ment. There really seems to be no valid reason 
why we should prefer or sympathise with one 
state of things rather than the other. Mr. 
Trollope, however, though acknowledging that 
either rule was equally fatal to individual 
liberty, decidedly gives the preference to that 
of the republic, regarding it as a period of 
fermentation and life, while that of the Medici 
was a time of stagnation and death. We may 
also ask whether there is anything in the record 
of the last days of Italian liberty to encourage 
us in the belief that it may possibly be resusci- 
tated in the present century. Mr. Trollope 
answers this question decidedly in the affirma- 
tive. Italy has not yet, he thinks, had a fair 

















chance. It was a misfortune to her that ‘“ her 
ing civil 


golden moments, the springtime of you 
life, which should have led the nati 
summer fruitful in progressive 
occurred so early in the 





Europe.” The re is now an element in the 
struggle which then had no existence—viz. 





the Italian nation. The sense of indivi 
liberty is now strong 
against the despotism of majorities. We may 
not, perhaps, be willing to go along with Mr. 
Trollope to the full extent of his anticipations 
for the future ; but it must, at least, be con- 
fessed that the kind of liberty now sougl 
the Italians is of a far more real and att 
character than that which was the « 
their fitful efforts three hundred ye 
and, at any rate, Mr. Trollope’s | J 
and experience of the Italian character is so 
great as to entitle his opinion on this point to 
the most respectful reception. 

The principal materials out of which Mr. 
Trollope has constructed his life of Strozzi-are 
the historical works of Nardi, Varchi, and Segni; 
the diary of Cambi, whom he describes as a 
kind of Florentine Samuel Pepys; the biography 
of Strozzi, by his elder brother, Lorenzo; and 
several letters and other documents printed by 


g enough to hold its own 































| Signor Pietro Bigazzi, secretary to the Aca- 
| demy della Crusea, as illustrations to Niccolini’s 

tragedy of ‘‘ Filippo Strozzi.” By a judicious 
| Selection and assimilation of these materials, 
| he has produced an historical sketch which is 
| scarcely less amusing than one of his brother's 
, novels. His main object in writing the book 
| has been, he tells us, to make the reader feel, 
iin closing it, that he is much more able to 
| realise to himself the Italian life and character 
| of that important and interesting time than the 
| general histories of the country have enabled 

him to do. We are glad to bear testimony 

that, in our case at least, this object has been 
| completely attained. We are not acquainted 
| with a volume which gives so vivid and graphic 
| @ picture of Italian life at the eventful period 
| of which it treats. 





MEMOIRS OF HAVELOCK.* 
We were beginning to weary of biographies, 
'so many have been published recently which 
| have altogether failed to repay the trouble of 
perusal. We had remained long convinced of 
the truth of the position laid down by a great 
authority, that the faithful record of any life 
|could not fail to abound with interest and 
| with instruction; but lately we have found 
| ourselves much shaken, if not altogether dis- 
| abused, of this idea. We have often found 
several goodly octavo volumes, irreproachable 
as to type and resplendent as to external 
| appearance, filled with nothing but the minute 
| details of the life of some altogether insigni- 
| ficant person, whose sole title to be remem- 
| bered at all has arisen from the importance 
| which his liberality has purchased him, or to 
| which his impudence has raised him in some 
religious, or other, coterie. While on the other 
| hand we have just as often found that though 
| the subject of the biography we have under- 
| taken to peruse, is one of those great and dis- 
'tinguished characters about whose actions 
| we cannot know too much ; yet, through care- 
| lessness or incompetence, the author has ne- 
glected almost all that was individual and 
distinctive in the life he has had to illustrate, 
|and in its place has substituted a meagre, and 
too often incorrect, summary of the public 
| events of the period during which the subject 


of his memoir lived; and, as a natural conse- | 
| quence, the apprehension of being disappointed | 


| in one or other of these ways now fills us with 
alarm when we find a new volume of memoirs 
onour table. The book, the title of which is 
at the head of this article, has appeared just in 
time to revive our expiring interest in, and 
make us pause before we determine to pro- 
scribe all such works for the future. In the 
** Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock,” by Mr. Marsh- 





| | man, we have as their subject a really great 
and good man, about whose life we would | 
willingly know far more than even his present | 
biographer tells us. And in Mr. Marshman | 





we have a judicious author (compiler, he 
modestly calls himself), who puts us im suffi- 
cient possession of the whole character, public 


} 





and private, of him about whom he writes; | 
¢ | who, if he errs at all as to details, errs on the 
of reserve; whilst he! 
fto be tempted away from | 






right side by excess 
does not suff. i 
the proper ot 
how 








work by public events, 


ver important, when they have had no con- 





nection, or but slight connection, with him whose 








career itis Mr. Marshman’s object to illustrate. 
It is evidently not from any desire to con- 
found the duties of a biographer with 


an historian that Mr. Marshman’s 
al i military 
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* Vemoirs of Major-Ger 
By John Clark Marshman. 


| Sir Henry Havelock, K.C B. 





India from 1824 to 1857. If we read in his 
pages a very clear and succinct accouat 
of the fortunes of British dominions in the 
East during those eventful three-and-thirty 
years, it is because there was no war waged in 
the Indian Peninsula during that period, if we 
except the second Sikh war, in which Sir 
H. Havelock was not personally engaged— 
whilst it is his written remarks on all the chief 
actions of the single campaign from which he 
was absent (absent only because his appoint- 
ment as deputy-adjutant-general at Bombay 
necessitated’ his presence in that city) which 
furnish the chief part of the sketch of the 
events of that period with which Mr. Marsh- 
man furnishes us. But though the interest 
with which Sir H. Havelock’s character in- 
spires us, and the good taste with which Mr. 
| Marshman has developed it, impress us very 
| favourably, and restore biographies once more 
| to their old place in our estimation, yet a 
certain feeling of sadness remained with us 
after we had finished the volumes—sadness, not 
produced so much by the death of the General 
just as he had achieved fame and was receiving 
tardy honours from his country, as by the 
moral which seems to pervade the whole 
history. 

We are left with the impression that success is 
almost impossible for virtueand for talent, where 
money and interest are wanting to push them, 
at least till by far the greater portion of life 
has passed away in heart-sickening deferred 
hope, till even the desire of success has evapo- 
rated, till no time is left for the enjoyment of 
it. even if it should chance to arrive at the 
eleventh hour. The first disappointment which 
befel Sir H. Havelock, and the prelude to many 
more, as 2 brief sketch of his career will show, 
was the being forced into the career of arms at 
all. His mother, whom he loved passionately, 
and who died whilst he was yet at the Charter 
House (where he was educated under Dr. 
Raine, along with Sir W. Norris, Julius Hare, 
Bishop Thurlwall, Dean Waddington, Mr. 
Grote, Sir Wm. Macnaghten, and others), had 
urged him tostudy for the bar, and her death fixed 
him more than ever in a determination to carry 
out her wishes—a determination which was at 
length frustrated, because his father refused 
iim the funds necessary for the completion of 
tis legal education. 

It was then only with yreat réltictance that 

quitted the chambers.of Mr. Chilly, the 
rated special pleader, to accept the com- 
mission which his elder brother's influence pro- 
cured him in the 95th or Rifle Brigade, from 
which he passed through the 21st to the 13th 
Regiment, for the express purpose of get- 
ting into India. His first active service was 
with the army which was sent to chastise the 
Burmese Government in 1824, and at once he 

ade himself remarkable, both for his personal 
itv and for the beneficial influence he 
ived to acquire over many of the men of 
nent by attention to their religious in- 
truction. This will be shown by the fol- 
‘ng incident in his first campaign. Dis- 
a nied of those whom he counted on to 
exe ute some sudden night attack, Sir A. 
Campbell. the commander-in-chief of the 
> exclaimed—* Men, call out ‘ Havelock’s 
saints—they are always sober, and can be de- 
| pended on, and Havelock himself is always 
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a But the expedition soon accomplished 

its ose, and no further benefit accrued to 

Havelock from it than the satisfaction of hav- 

ing sung Christian hymns with his saints in 

the chief idel temple in the suburbs of Ran- 
ri 


roon. began and ended the campaign 4s 

lieutenant, thongh, during it, he held a tem- 
porary staff appointment ; but once back again, 
he was no more than a simple lieutenant, and 
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remained so 14 long years—wealthier and more 
fortunate men purchasing over his head. He 
attained the age of 43 before his step as cap- 
tain came to him, and then only just in time 
to give him that rank in his second campaign 
for which the Affghan war gave occasion, 
and in the course of which he shared the 
honour of the heroic defence of Jellalabad by 
Sir R. Sale; whilst, in the sufferings of a 
winter spent in that fortress, he acquired by 
pane experience some idea of the horrors 
rom which, later in life, he was to be the in- 
strument of releasing his countrymen at Luck- 
now. Honour, however, and nothing more 
substantial, was all he gained, though he con- 
cluded the war by capturing, for an incompe- 
tent general, the town of Istaleff ; but though 
Havelock did the work, it was the general, 
nominally in command, who reaped the 
glory and the profit of the success, which was 
not his. Havelock had to be content with the 
admiration of those who were present, and 
knew to whom the brilliant capture of the 
town was really due. Major Pottinger came 
up to him after the action, and said—‘‘ Oh! if 
we had only haa you with us at Cabul, things 
would have worn a very different aspect ;” to 
which Havelock replied—‘I will not under- 
take to say that I could have saved Cabul, but 
I feel confident that George Bradford would 
have done it.” 

Nor did the Gwalior campaign, which he 
made as Persian interpreter to the commander- 
in-chief (Sir Hugh Gongh), though it was 
suecessful beyond expectation, and gave Have- 
lock several opportunities of personally distin- 
guishing himself, bring him any further pro- 
motion in his profession, beyond an appoint- 
ment as deputy-adjutant-general of Queen's 
troops at Bombay—an acknowledgment of his 
services obtained only by the active and urgent 
interference of Lord Hardinge on his behalf. 
It was this appointment which caused his ab- 
sence from the only campaign in which he took 
no part after he had once landed in India ; 
though it was with no goodwill of his own he 
consented to remain from the scene of active 
operations. Nay, so bent was he on joining 
the army in the field, that as soon as he heard 
his regiment, the 53d, was ordered to the seat 
of war, he determined, as he said, that “no 
one of his name should appear to be slow to 
answer the call of duty.” He sot out at once 
to join it, and was only stopped by a letter 
from head-quarters, ‘ peremptorily ordering 
him back to Bombay, and reprimanding Sir 
Willoughby Cotton for having permitted him 
to quit his post, and himself for having done so, 
without leave from the head of the army.” 

We have been thus particular in enumerating 
the campaigns in which Havelock had taken a 
part before 1849, to justify our remark that, 
glorious as may have been the last few years of 
his life, the perusal of these memoirs leaves a 
certain feeling of sadness behind ; for it is after 
having thus served his country for six-and- 
twenty years, borne arms for her in four wars, 
that, when at length failing health forced him 
to undertake a journey to England, on a re- 
view of his circumstances he writes—‘If I 
sink myself, here or on the journey, I still hope 
to pay everybody. For Hannah and my chil- 
dren there will remain my pension of £100 per 
annum, and—faith in God.” And yet this 
man, even whilst supporting his wife and 
children on lieutenant’s pay, regularly set 
apart a tenth of his income for charitable and 
religious purposes ! 

However, his worst forebodings were not 
fulfilled. The air of England and waters of 
Germany gave him a new lease of life, restored 
to him vigour enough for a Persian war, and 
for those gallant deeds of daring with which 





every one is familiar, and by which he 
maintained the honour of the British name 
and empire in the field when successful revolt 
had almost severed Oude once more from 
British sway ; by which, too, he rescued the 
remnant of the former European population 
of that province from sharing the fate of the 
victims whose mangled remains were discovered 
in the fearful well at Cawnpore: though this 
result was not finally achieved without more 
unkind treatment, at the hands of fortune, by 
the gallant officer whose brief campaign is thus 
described by his biographer :—‘‘ On no former 
occasion had European troops been required to 
march and fight in circumstances so adverse, 
under a deadly sun and amidst torrents of rain, 
often fasting for twenty-four hours, and gene- 
rally without tents, with no bed after their 
victory but the saturated ground, and no 
shelter but that which the trees afforded; 
carrying with them their sick and their 
wounded, and all their supplies, and suffering 
more from pestilence than from the weapons of 
the enemy. It was under all these disadvan- 
tages that, in this brief period of five weeks, 
they had fought nine actions against over- 
whelming odds, with troops disciplined, and, 
for the most part, armed like themselves, and 
had been everywhere victorious, without a 
single check.” —pp. 361-2. 

To the Genernh, whose achievements are by 
no means exaggerated in these sentences, 
Sir Colin Campbell sent the following mes- 
sage :—‘‘The sustained energy, promptitude, 


ceedings have been marked, during the late 
difficult operations, deserve the highest praise, 
and it will be a most agreeable duty to me to 
make known to his Lordship the Governor- 
General the sense I entertain of the able manner 
in which you have carried out the instructions 
of General Sir Patrick Grant ” (p. 372)—the 
General thus addressed by the Commander-in- 
Chief, returned from his last victory to learn 
from the Government ‘‘Gazette” that he had been 
superseded—at least, that his independent 
command was at anend. So that, if after all 
he was allowed the chief glory of the enterprise | 
he had laboured so hard to carry through, and | 
if his gallant comrades effected at length the | 
relief of Lucknow still under his command, it 
was only because Sir James Outram, who had | 
been appointed over him, had a more delicate | 
sense of what was due to his great merits than 
the Government he served. It is true that at 
length he succeeded in the dear wish of his 
heart—the achievement of military fame—and 
has left a glorious name; but only after years of 
weary expectation and routine drudgery ; after 
the pressure of hard poverty had foreed him to 
live apart from his wife and most of his chil- | 
dren, whom he had left behind in Europe for lack 
of funds to establish and educate them properly 
in India; and then, just when it would seem that, 
after a few months’ more fighting, he might 
look forward to reposing on his laurels and to | 
reaping the honours and recompenses that a 
country forced into gratitude could no longer 
deny him, he sank a victim to disease, with 
this sole comfort—that one of his sons was 
there to receive his last breath, and hear him 
say to his generous companion in arms—Sir J. 
Outram—‘'I die happy and contented. I 
have for forty years so ruled my life, that when 
death came I might face it without fear.” We 
must now leave him to take his rest ‘“‘in the 
lonely tomb in the grave beneath the scorching 
Eastern sky, hard by the vast city, the scene 
alike of his toil, his triumph, and his death "— 
the grave, for which we could suggest no more | 
fitting inscription then that which Sir Henry | 





Lawrence. one of Havelock’s dearest friends, | 
penned for himself: ‘* Here lies Henry Have 


and vigorous action by which your whole pro- | 


| theory. 





lock, who tried to do his duty. May God 
/have mercy on him.” We conclude these 
| remarks by again warmly recommending Mr. 
Marshman’s book to our readers; or if we ask 
| permission to mention one more trait of 
| Sir H. Havelock’s character, it is to re- 
|move any impression which might exist 
| that, however pure and gallant an officer, 
|he was a fanatic in religious matters. He 
jseems to have been connected with that 
j}section of the Baptist community whose 
|views of religion are singularly calm 
jand reasonable, to whose feelings the 
| Spurgeonesque element would be most abhor- 
jrent; who dissent from the Church only 
| because they insist on applying to the case of 
| baptism, the ordinary Protestant notion as to 
| the utter want of authority in all tradition, 
| and consequently decline all tradition on the 
| subject, however uniform, since no text of 
Scripture can be quoted which directly 
enjoins, or even authorises, it. The trait we 
refer to is Sir H. Havelock’s uniform fairness 
| to those whose views were most opposed to his 
;own. We were first led to observe this by 
| noticing his remarks on the subject of the re- 
establishment of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
When the flaming pastoral from the Flam- 
minian gate had effectually thrown the national 
mind off its balance, and those who, if they 
interfered at all, should have interfered to 
calm, and not inflame, the irritation, sought 
to make political capital out of the situation, 
Sir H. Havelock saw this question at once in 
its true light, and deprecated the noisy zeal 
which insisted on seeing an aggression in the 
very natural determination of a large religious 
| communion to resume its normal organisation 
| when penal legislation was at an end. Sir H. 
Havelock—then in England, where he renewed 
| his affectionate intercourse with the survivors 
| among those serious schoolfellows of his who 
| used to hold carefully concealed meetings for 
| no more mischievous purpose than that of 
| reading sermons together—thus expressed 
| himself :—**. But, as regards religion, 
| there is no fair ground for interposition. é 
As there hath been long, is now, and probably 
will be for some time to come, a Pope, if he be 
a conscientious Pope, I see not how he could 








| neglect the duty of interference with his 


numerous and increasing family of Papists in 
England. He does not appear to have pre- 


'sently meddled with any one else but those 
| who call him their Spiritual Father. 


As for 
the matter of future conversion, he, is per- 
petually bound to attempt it. Ido not see 
that he has done anything against the Queen’s 
supremacy. She is supreme in religion only 
ever the members of the Established Church, 
not the Papists.” (p. 205.) And the same emi- 
nent fairness and absence of all the narrow 
bigotry which distinguishes most sects was 
shown on one occasion in practice as here in 
Sir H. Havelock was anxious for the 
resence of a chaplain with his force. Mr. 
Mucker. to whom Sir Henry had applied, tele - 


| graphed back, “1 cannot get a Church of Eng- 


land man; there is a good moderate Baptist, the 


Rev. John Gregson, who would, I believe, 
| volunteer to attend your force,” &c. The word 


Baptist at the telegraph office got changed into 


| Papist, but as the majority of his troops were 


Roman Catholics, Sir Henry replied at once, 


| Send him up immediately.” No one, we feel 
' sure, coujl grudge one so fair in theory and 


in practice the personal gratification it was to 


| himself to find that, after all, the supposed Pa- 
| pist chaplain he had so readily summoned was 


one who shared all his own peculiar views. 

But though these remarks have been already 
extended beyond due bounds, there is one 
other point to which we would call attention— 
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the light which Mr. Marshman’s book throws 
on the causes of the insurrection. The Indian 
Government, instead of being taken by surprise, 
as it was, might almost have predicted them. 
If, as Mr. Marshman shows, they could have 
read at all the plainest lessons of history, they 
would have anticipated the day when a native 
army, pampered and spoiled, would without fail 
revolt against its employers ; and then, by a well 
timed severity, they might have extinguished 
at once in its beginning the outbreak, which 
was fostered and almost provoked by the most 
ill-judged lenieney—leniency which no man 
condemned more loudly than the humane, the 
charitable, and the eminently religious Havelock. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Our old friend gives us at the outset a 
very excellent article on the subject of 
‘* Labourers’ Homes.” No subject connected 
with the well-being—social, moral, and 
physical—of our agricultural poor demands 
greater attention than this, and we cordially 
welcome so thoughtful, and, what is more, 
so practical an essay as the present. While 
its scope is confined to the country, the writer 
glances at the necessity for something being 
done in reference to the dwellings of our town 
poor, pointing out that even every opening of 
better streets, so long as no provision exists for 
the erection of a compensating proportion of 
labourers’ tenements, only increases the evil of 
overcrowding. Plans of various sorts, and 
from various hands, passin review. Thenum- 
ber of works and suggestions on such a topic is 
itself an encouraging sign ; the more so, when 
we see men of the station of the Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Northumberland, the Marquis of 
Westminster, Earl Spencer, and others fore- 
most in the good work. The best brickwork 
for the walls, the most suitable flowers for the 
garden, why pot-herbs should be grown, and 
why woodbine over the porch is preferable to 
ivy, the situation of the bee-hive, and the 
position of the potato-ground—these and many 
similar points this article most fully discusses ; 
and, if we mistake not, many a village squire 
and country parson will peruse it with interest 
and advantage. Speaking of gardens, the writer 
quaintly, but with some truth, argues that, now 
railways whirl people along without time for ob- 
servation, the ‘public encouragement” which 
the cultivators of way-side gardens enjoyed in 
theadmiration of passers-by isinjuriously dimin- 
ished. We cannot, however, coneur in his 
protest against the censures on the prac- 
tice of members of large families sleeping 
in the same room. Thongh he regards such 
strictures as “false and foolish”—taken ** from 
a highly artificial and dressing-room point of 
view’—and brings in Hibernian, Oriental, and 
medizval precedent, we must believe that such 
an admixture of the sexes is frightfully pro- 
ductive of moral evil, and that Mr. Kingsley’s 
famous lines have some terrible truth about 
them :— 

“* We quarrelled like brutes, and no wonder ; 
What self-respect could we keep ? 

Worse housed than your hounds anc 

Worse fed than your pigs and you 












“ Our daughters, with bare-born babies, 
Have wandered away in their shame ; 
If your misses had slept, squire, where they did, 
Your misses might do the same.” 

The “Souvenirset Correspondancede Madame 
Récamier,” recently published by her niece, form 
the groundwork of an interesting sketch, though 
the subject is already rather a trite one. The 
work is pretty sharply criticised for representing 
its renowned heroine as a * placid; vapid, un- 
interesting creature,” and the opportunity is 
taken to censure a similar tendency to negative 


“‘ Vicissitudes of Families: British, Irish, 
and Continental Nobility,” does not belie the 
promise of its title; a most interesting sub- 
ject is most admirably treated. Nothing is 
more startling than to find into what 
odd little corners you can trace noble, and 
even royal, blood. Edmund Earl of Kent, the 
son of Edward I., the tool, the dupe, and the 
victim of Mortimer, was recently represented 
by a buteher and a toll-keeper, The fiery 
blood of the restless and ambitious Thomas 
Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of Edward 
TII., ran in the veins of the late sexton of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square. ‘‘ Stemmata quid 


question on the part of one of these respectable 
individuals. Even lines which have not alto- 
gether sunk into degradation have had to be 
rather oddly recruited. It was a great oppor- 
tunity for the wits of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin” 
when they could attack the representative of 
the Perciesas *‘ Duke Sinithson, of Northumber- 
land.” The singular ill-luck which has attended 
the title of Buckingham—whether possessed by 
a Bohun, Villiers, Sheffield, or Grenville—has 
been noticed by Sir Bernard Burke, and is 
remarked on here. Less known, but very 
remarkable, are the facts that the heir of Simon 
de Montfort is a saddler in Tooley-street, that 
the representative of the earldom of Mar was 
discovered in a coal-pit, and the estates and 
title of De Courcy were successfully claimed 
some century since by a common sailor. Our 
readers will thank us, for the following speci- 
mens of the curious. anecdotes. with which the 
article abounds :— 

*‘ The crest of the Cheneys, a bull’s scalp, is said 
to have been won by Sir John Cheney, at Bosworth 
field, in a hand-to-hand encounter with Richard, who 


upper part of his head bare. Though stunned by | 
his fall, Sir John recovered after a while, and, seeing 


to supply the place of the upper part of 


valour. He was certainly created a Baron and a 
Knight of the Garter for his services at Bosworth, 
and it is said that the bull’s scalp was also assigned 
him as a crest. 

**The crest. of the Dudleys, of Clopton, was a 
woman’s head helmeted, hair dishevelled, and throat- 
latch loose, proper. The story, as set down ‘in 
writing by the parson of the parish in 1390, ran that 
the father of Agnes Hotot, a great heiress who mar- 
ried the Dudley of the day, having a dispute with 
one Ringsdale about an estate, it was agreed that 
they should meet on the debateable land and settle 
the title by single combat. Hotot on the day ap- 
pointed was laid up with gout, and the heiress, 
rather than the land should be lost, donned his 
armour and encountered Ringsdale, whom she un- 
horsed. On being declared the victor she loosed her 
throat-latch, raised her helmet, and let down her 
hair about her shoulders, thus proclaiming her sex. 

** The crest of the Hamiltons is a tree with a saw 
through it, and their motto Through. The expla- 
nation is that Sir John Hamilton, grandson of the 
third Earl of Leicester, having killed John de Spen- 
cer, one of Edward IT.’s courtiers, was obliged to 
fly for his life. When on the point of being over- 
taken, he and his attendant changed clothes with 
two woodeutters, and were in the act of sawing 
through a tree when their pursuers came up. To 
steady his attendant, who was looking round in a 
manner to excite suspicion, Sir John called ont 
Through. 

“ The crest of the Stanleys, Earls of Derby, an 
eagle feeding an infant, is traced to an incident in 
the Latham family, from whom. they acquired 
Knowsley. The legend is that a child, exposed by 
one of the Lathams, was thus wonderfully preserved. 
The device of the Leslies, ‘ Grip Fast,’ was granted 
by Margaret, Queen of Scotland (wife of Malcolm 
Canmore), who, in crossing a flooded river, was 
thrown from her horse, and in imminent danger of 
being drowned, when Bartholomew Leslie seized her 
girdle and drew her to the bank. The crest of the 








inaccuracy in modern French female biography. 


faciunt” would haye been a not unnatural | 


felled him to the ground by a blow which laid the | 4,)q of the 


Davenports, of Cheshire, is ‘a man’s head couped | 
below the shoulders in profile, hair brown, a halter 
about his neck, proper.’ Mr. Lower’s explanation is 
that one of them having been taken prisoner in the 
Wars of the Roses, was spared on condition that he 


and his posterity would adopt this badge of lumilia- 
tion. It is not the kind of stipulation that would be 
held binding on heirs, and in Ormerod’s ‘ History of 
Cheshire’ the crest is said to have been assumed by 
one Vivian de Davenport, on being made grand 
sergeant, or principal thief-taker of the hundred of 
Macclesfield, in the thirteenth century.” 

The three noblest names in Europe we learn 
are De Vere, Fitzgerald, and Montmorency. 

“The Bar of Philadelphia ” forms the head- 
ing of an article which, while abounding in 
legal reminiscences culled from either side of 
the Atlantic, furnishes some choice specimens of 
a kind seldom met with—the humour of edu- 
cated Americans. It concludes with a careful 
investigation into the evidence on a subject 
historically of great moment—the composition 
of Washington’s farewell address—of which, 
while the thoughts were Washington’s, the 
‘en form, and language are clearly shown to 

rave proceeded from Hamilton. 

“Miss Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing” are 
treated in an article which adds much on the 
same topic, and which, we trust, will be 
widely and attentively read. It is a great 
thing to have such a matter taken up by such 
a person. However wedded to the theories or 
crotchets which she attacks, people will give 
some attention to the herdine of Scutari, and 
will submit to a trenchant severity in her that 
they would put up with from no one else. 
Who, for instance, but Florence Nightingale 
could, unrebuked, have denounced “ the fidge 
of silk and crinoline,” and lamented the sacri- 
| fice to her cumbrous dress of “ woman's firm, 
light, quick step?” Many of her hints, how- 


lever, are very ably enforced and illustrated in 


the article before us. Thus, dpropos of her 
cautions against “musty curtains” and 
‘“‘napered walls saturated with dirt,” we are 

Empress Catherine’s room at Mos- 





| cow having walls tiled with porcelain, and of 
an ox’s hide near him, he cut off the warp and horns | bed-posts of purple glass. 

nis helmet, | 
and in this singular head-gear performed miracles of ceptible in the essay on “ Fe ox-hunting,” in 


Experience and enthusiasm are alike per- 
| which, however, the main subject comes in 
| between a disqnisition on Mr. Rarey and a 
sketch of Assheton Smith. A short account, 
| which General Moore has permitted the writer 
to publish, of a fall of 237 feet, which he sus- 
| tained in the Island of Dominica without 
| injury to himself, though every bone of his 
horse was broken, is peeuliarly interesting. 
| Everything, too, that relates to “le prémier 
chasseur d’ Angleterre” must be well worth 
| reading ; for Assheton Smith was most indn- 
| bitably a representative man. Sundry weak- 
minded papers have denounced Sir John Eard- 
| ley Wilmot, as they will probably denounce the 
“ Quarterly,” for enlarging so on the merits of 
a “mere fox-hunter.” The answer is obvious 
enough—that the originator of the wave-line 
theory was not a “ mere fox-hunter,” and that 
a sport which induces country gentlemen to 
reside on their estates, promotes social inter- 
course between different ranks, keeps up the 
breed of our horses, and maintains for us (no 
light consideration in the present state of 
Europe)a picked force of volunteer cavalry, is not 
such an ignoble and ridiculous matter after all. 

Who that has ever seen “Sancho and the 
Duchess” would not like to know a great deal 
about the man who painted it? ‘+ Recollections 
of Leslie” is adelightful series of stories, not only 
of a man whose character was as pure as his 
talents were splendid, but also of literary men 
like Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Wordsworth, 
and Sydney Smith, and of two patrons of art, 
remarkably munificent and discriminating— 
| Lord Egremont and Lord Holland. 

“The Budget and the Reform Bill”—the 
concluding article, will of course receive at- 
tention at the present time. With the first 
portion of it we can heartily agree. After a 
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clever description of the interest excited by 
Mr. Gladstone’s cold, the writer proceeds to 
demonstrate very forcibly the wide difference 
between his principles of reduction and those 
of Sir Robert Peel. “ He has selected,” it is 
well said, ‘‘ for exemption from a just contribu- 
tion to the revenue precisely that which Sir 
Robert Peel always refused to exempt—the 
class of manufactured articles.” Two dangers 
also are dwelt upon: the principle of substi- 
tuting direct for indirect taxation has been 
established in reference to the paper duty and 
income tax, and thus a formidable precedent 
put into the hands of our friends the six- 
pounders; and again, the increasing pressure 
of income tax seems an insidious attempt to 
drive the country to disarmament. On the 
subject of Reform we have a very seasonable 
warning against the apathy which prevails on 
the Conservative side of the question. There 
is a Tory “ dead horse,’ as well as a Radical 
one, on which all flogging seems thrown away. 
Atany rate, with thirty-four boroughs awaiting 
an. increase which will more than double their 
existing constituencies (and three of them, 
Walsall, Merthyr-Tydvil, and Kidderminster, 
will obtain an increase of more than 300 per 
cent.), it is time for the representatives of pro- 
rty and education to be up.and doing. The 
nded interest and the clergy are supposed to 
be the classes most nearly interested in Con- 
seryatism. The former may remember that 
the.single principle to which Mr, Gladstone 
has been faithful is hostility to our ‘ territorial 
aristocracy,” of which the Budget and Reform 
Bill are the latest evidences. 
The 10,000 clergy who have just issued a 
rotest against Lord Ebury’s proposals will 
do well to remember in time that, with a work- 
ing majority of six-pounders, even an Ebury 
may become formidable, and that a cry for the 
repeal of the Creeds and the abolition of the 
Sacraments is just the thing to take with what 
we fear will soon be the governing classes. 
Considerations like these are forced upon us 
by the careful analysis of the probable changes 
which this article puts before us. But to our 
surprise, after a good exposé of the narrow 
vindictiveness of the Peelites, the writer con- 
cludes by an earnest exhortation to’ the Con- 
servatives to get rid of Mr. Disraeli; suggesting, 
in fact, that a moment like the present, when 
every energy and resource of Conservatism is 
required, isa favourable one to complicate its 
difficulties by a mutiny. We are strongly 
reminded of the savage article on Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s budget which appeared in the “ Quar- 
terly” after the fall of the Derby Ministry in 
1852. True, the hand that wrote that attack 
is now still for ever, but the spirit that dic- 
tated it seems to survive. It is with astonish- 
ment andregret that we see such advice tendered 
by a Review so long and so gloriously associated 
with Conservative principles. Has the 
* Quarterly” no higher mission than to sacri- 
fice Mr. Disraeli to the manes of Mr. Croker ? 





A MAN'S HEART.* 


CoLEeRmGE defined life to be “the principle 
of individuation.” If any one can gain a 


clearer idea of existence from such an interpre- | 


tation of it we shall be greatly surprised. And 
yet, perhaps, this saying has more meaning in 
it than nine-tenths of the definitions in which 
poets and critics 
théir impression of the divine art of poesy. 
The fact is that the genius of poet > deli 
cate and subtle, and at the sar 
prehensive and profound, to be 


ry is too deli- 
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4 Man's Heart. 





have endeavoured to convey | 


aphorism. In seizing one truth we are wont to | 
imagine that we have gained the whole—just 
as a child is apt to conclude that the horizon 
whick bounds his vision is at the same time 
the boundary of the world. But, if poetry it- 
self will not submit to the rough handling of 
the analyser, the duties of the poet can be 
accurately stated ; and we can also estimate, 
to some extent, the value of his labour. If 
the poet has no faith in his own work—if he 
calls B org, San ‘idle trade,” as Pope did, or 
regards it, like Waller and Lord Bacon, as the | 
opposite of truth, he can never excel in the 
highest development of his art. The old creed | 
resuscitated by Johnson, that the chief and | 
direct end of poetry is to please, was exactly | 
adapted to an age in which mere versifiers | 
—with one or two memorable exceptions— | 
usurped the mantle of the prophets, and when | 
“the most eminent English poets” were in- | 
cluded between the era of Cowley and of | 
Lyttelton. 

Since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury a complete revolution has been effected in | 
the world of poetry. Everybody now-a-days has | 
‘a mission,” and the poet has discovered that 
his is one of the loftiest. The extreme and 
degrading notion of Johnson has been suc- 
ceeded by the equally extreme, and, we must | 
add profane, notion that the poet’s words are 
oracles, and that his utterances, which} are | 
often more obscure, are almost, if not quite, as | 
much inspired as the divine prophecies of | 
Daniel and Isaiah. And being somewhat more | 
self-conscious than our greatest bards, who | 
worked on in love and faith, and magnified | 
their office without magnifying themselves, the | 
modern poet writes oftentimes with a con- 
science that is painfully sensitive, and with an 
aim that is obtrusively prominent. 

Dr. Mackay’s intellect is of too manly an 
order to be affected with the hallucinations 
which are so frequently betrayed by the 
authors of our spasmodic poetry. He never | 
mistakes obscurity for depth. He never vio- | 
lates construction, or upsets the ordinary rules | 
of grammar, or coins words which belong to | 
no language under heaven in order to express 
ideas which are more mystical still. It is as 
pleasant as it is rare among the herd of modern 
minstrels to meet with a poet who pays due 
allegiance to his mother tongue, who writes | 
what every one can enjoy in a language which | 
every one can understand. | 

Asa song-writer, Dr. Mackay ranks deserv- | 
edly high. He is invariably pointed, sensible, 
and lively ; and though we seldom meet with 
the rare music and exquisite felicity of expres- | 
sion in which some of our sweetest poets have | 
given vent to their daintiest thoughts, he has | 
the enviable power of singing in a strain which | 
is fully appreciated by the people. Dr. Mac- | 
kay pleases us, indeed, even when we cannot 
share in his aspirations. His songs delight us, 
although the hopes that they express are too | 
Utopian to be speedily realised. We like to 
be told of the ‘ good time coming,” and to hear 
him sing of the ‘brotherhood of nations,” 
although the events looming in the distance 
are pregnant with evil, and there is little likeli- 
hood, for many a year to come, of the European 
family proving a happy one. 

Dr. Mackay’s genius, if we have judged it 
| correctly from his earlier poems, is eminently 
| healthy. His songs are the energetic expres- 
| sion of hopefulness and joy. But the poem 
before us has a sombre hue, and the some- 
what commonplace tale embodied in it can 
scarcely be said to contain any special feature 
of interest. When will our poets learn that a 
great action is essential to a great poem, and 
that the construction of a work is of more im- 
portance than the expression in musical lan- 








guage of sweet thoughts and fancies? But 
although the tale illustrative of “ A Man's 
Heart” is extremely trivial, the volume is full 
of poetic beauty, and contains many charming 
passages which are well worthy to live in the 
memory. Take, for instance, the following 
story of first love. The scene is Erlwood Park: 
the heroine, the heiress of the domain; the 
hero, a young artist and poet :— 


“ Ah, well he knew the road that she would take, 
The road, by-path, and the hour o’ th’ day, 
Her footfall on the grass, the flowering thorn 
That she woul? stop at, and select a twig 
To place upon her bosom, like a gem 

Which he, who knew it, on such holy place, 

Would gladly purchase at a raby’s price ;— 

A mile off saw her favourite milk-white doe 

Bounding before, or eating from her hand 

The tender shoots from branches she had plucked, 

Or beech-nuts hoarded ere the winter days.” 



















y : ; : 
meetings have the fewest words. 
Wer't not ilence, or the touch of hands, 

Or glance of mingling eyes, how could the soul 
Convey its meanings? Language can but hint 
Darkly and vaguely what the spirit feels — 


‘These two were happy. Though no word of love 
Came from the lips of either, love was breathed. 
Though vows were not imagined, vows were made ; 
And when at last the one great subject came 
To the coy tongue, ‘twas bat in subterfuge, 

Or skilful acting of a delicate play, 
Cunningly plotted to an end foreknown. 


‘I've read thy verse,’ said Edith as they sat 
Together on the sward beneath the tree, 

And drew the folded paper from her breast ; 

“ But let the poet read the poet’s thought ; 

’Tis fire of soul that makes the fire of speech, 

And songs come freshest from the lips of bards.’ 
He took the paper, blushing. Happy he 

Whe had not in the moil and wear of life 

Duiled the fine spirit in the sensitive blood 
Which brought it gushing, flood-like, to his cheeks. 
To be so praised by her, and so besought, 

Was it not as sweet sunshine to the ground 
When ail the flowers leap up to kiss the spring ;— 
Or sight of land to weary mariners 

When merry bells peal welcome from the shore? 


* Love's fondest 







‘He blushed for pride, and deeper blushed for shame; 
Then taking courage, read the maid the tale 
With quivering voice—husky at times for tears ; 
But with an emphasis, well barbed and aimed, 
To reach the guarded fortress of her heart, 
And win an entrance through some narrow chink 
That guileless Pity had forgot to close.” 


Does Dr. Mackay remember that the name 
of Edith Bellenden, which he has chosen for 
his heroine in this poem, is one which is already 


| familiar to us in the pages of ‘‘ Old Mortality ?” 


It was surely unadvisable to adopt a nomencla- 
ture which had already been selected by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

We had marked a few paragraphs for criti- 
cism in this poem, because they appeared to usthe 


| reflex of passages with which we are acquainted 


in Mrs. browning and in Tennyson ; but such 
remarks might appear invidious, and may pos- 


| sibly have no ground save in our own imagina- 


tion. We therefore take leave of Dr. Mackay, 
thanking him for a poem which, though it 
may not add to his reputation, will certainly 
not detract from it. 





THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND IX- 
DUCTIVELY INVESTIGATED.* 

As joint-author of ‘Typical Forms and Special 
Ends in Creation,” Dr. M‘Cosh did much to- 
wards popularising some of the most important 
doctrines of transcendental anatomy and phy- 
siology, and towards showing that the produc- 
tion and modification of structures according to 
definite methods, involving the notion of types 
or typical ideas which must have originated in 
a designing mind, lead to a natural theology 
quite as distinctly as the adaptations of crea- 
tures, or of their various organs, to the special 
function®which they perform. 

Since the publication of that work Dr. 
M‘Cosh has produced another on “ Divine 
Government,” and now reappears before the 
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public with a bulky volume on ‘ intuitions of 
the Mind,” a book which bears marks of that 
rapidity of construction which distinguishes 
the ephemeral productions of pulpi 

The subject is no doubt an impo 








eloquence. 






me, and as 





2 cl man, Dr. M‘Cosh naturally regards its 
bearings upon theology with the strongest in- 
terest. Indeed, we may consider the book as 


written for the purpose of supporting his reli- 
gious views, and it would lead us far away into 
the regions of controversial divinity were we 
to follow him throughout his course. Differing 
in some particulars from Mr. Mansell, he seeks, 
like him, to assign limits to “religious thought,” 
and to say to speculative philosophy—* Thus 
far and no farther shalt thou come.” Into this 
portion of the subject we shall not enter, but 
endeavour to ascertain what assistance the 
Doctor affords us in our endeavours to under- 
stand the operation of the human mind. 

It may be as well to remind our readers that 
a discussion of great antiquity is still main- 
tained among metaphysicians concerning @ 
priort or “necessary truth.” John Stuart 
Mill replies to the inquiry, “ What is the 
ground of our belief in axioms?” by answer- 
ing that axioms are “experimental truths; 
generalisations from observation.” Dr. Whe- 
well, the most distinguished and learned sup- 
porter of the opposite view, does not exclude 
the action of observation, but contends that 
the mind apprehends axiomatic truth as soon 
a3 it is presented to it, not through any 
process of experiment or comparison with 
previously admitted truths, but by an in- 
stinct or intuition. In his last work, however. 
Dr. Whewell distinctly explains that, as men 
acquire wider experience and more extended 
knowledge, fresh truths become axiomatic, or 
truths which must of necessity be received. 
Thus, a proposition may be axiomatic to a cul- 
tivated mind, while it is denied by another 
mind of less experience in the pursuit of truth. 
This is no doubt the case, and the simple ex- 
planation is, that a well-practised mind is the 
most likely to be led to accurate generalisations 
through the method of experiment and obser- 
vation. This, however, would not satisfy Dr. } 
Whewell, nor does it seem to satisfy Dr. | 
M'‘Cosh, and accordingly the latter gentleman | 
Opens upon us a theory of intuitions. 

In such an inquiry it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the writer himself should know 
precisely what he means by an “intuition,” 
that he should be so obl ging as to tel 
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us 





to mean the same thing so long as he uses 
the same word. Let us see how far Dr. 
M‘Cosh has c mplied with these essentials of 
ientifie discussion. In the first page he ad- 
mits that there are ‘“‘ no innate 
or representations,” and a litt] 
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> farther on he 




















affirms the non-existence of ‘innate, abstract, | different. If the word judge meant a man 
or general notions.” Beyond this, he denies that | with a wig on his head, we should simply 
the mind impeses 4 privri jurms on objects. | accept the meaning of the term if we deelared 
Coming to the more immediate purpose of the | the wig to be essential to the judge. If, on 
work, we are told ‘the intuitions are not im- | the other 

mediately before consciousness, as laws or prin- | word ju designate an individual perform- 
ciples”—a statement the meaning of which is | ing a ¢ on other than wearing a wig, a 


not particularly clear. 
opens with a declarati: 
tive principles operati: 
again, the language i 
an ‘intuitive } 
as a prin 

Such p 


The second chapter 
that *‘ there are intui- 
in the mind.” Here, 
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| ment in the other. 


2 | mind are of the 


iW hat is meant | 


At the very threshold we are told—* So far 
from experience being able to account for innate 
principles, innate principles are required to 
account for the treasures of experience.” We 
do not know precisely what 

* Does the writer mean that 
experie! | not prove the existence of 
innate principles? or is the whole sentence 
simply intended to assert that, if the mind 
acted according to no law or principle, it could 
not gain experience? If this is the meaning, 
it might have been plainly conveyed, and 
there was no occasion to introduce additional 
confusion by the use of the word “ treasures,” 
when the thing probably meant was, not any 
particular richness of experience, but the simple 
experience itself. It may seem hypercritical 
to object to these matters; but verbiage, bad 
everywhere, is abominable in philosophy, and 
no one should be excused who, for the sake of 
trying to say a fine thing, or a wonderful 
thing, departs from the simplest method of 
conveying his ideas. In the same paragraph 
we hear of “‘ faculties with principles involved 
in them.” <A faculty is an ability to do some- 
thing, and, to tell usthata principle is wrapped 
up in this ability, is a very foggy methed of 
asserting that faculties are exercised in definite 





is meant by 






ways. <A great deal of Dr. M‘Cosh’s philo- 
sophy consists in darkening counsel with 


words; but he fails egregiously in the 
simple process of reasoning by comparison. 
Thus he informs us, “twenty times have we 
tried and found that two straight lines do not 
enclose a space; this does not authorise us to 
affirm that they never can enclose a space, 


| otherwise we might argue that because we had 


seen a judge and his wig twenty times together, 
they must therefore be together through all 
eternity.” If any one reflects upon the first 
proposition in this statement he will see that 
the number of times experiments have been 
made with a view to include a space within 
two straight lines does not in any way affect 
our belief in its impossibility. That which is 


| done by two straight lines does not correspond 
| at all with our idea of enclosure, and a number 


of experiments are not needed to show that 
non-enclosure is not enclosure, any more than 


they are needed to prove a sword is not a | 
The instance cf the judge and his wig | 
| bears no resemblance to the other, and the | 


stick. 


argument in one case would not rule the argu- 
In the case of the straight 


i | lines, a single observation of the picture of 
what he means, and that he should continue | them, whichwe can form in our minds, suffices 
to distinguish them from similar pictures of 
| curved lines, and we see that any attempt to | 
| approximate the straight lines so as to cause 
hem to enclose a space is an endeavour to | 
convert them into curved lines, or alter their 
nature altogether. The judge question is quite 
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tuitions, that is, perceptions, formed by look- 
ing in upon cbjects, seems to bring out the 
original quality of the active convictions of the 
mind.” 

In our endeavour to know what our author 
means, let us try to put this sentence into 
plain English; it would, so translated, pro- 
bably stand thus :—‘s The word intuition ex- 
presses the conviction that arises in the mind 
from the contemplation of objects.” That this 
is what Dr. M‘*Cosh intends to convey is pro- 
bable from another passage, in which he tells 
us, “Our intuitive convictions are thus not 
ideas, notions, judgments formed apart from 
objects, but are, in fact, discoveries of some- 
thing in objects or relating to them.” An 
intuition is thus the result of the mind's action 
upon certain subjects of that action. How, 
then, can “ the intuitions of the mind be pri- 
marily directed to individual objects?” Our 
first perceptions, or “ intuitions,” if our author 
prefers so calling them, may be of individual 
objects, but to direct a perception to an object 
is like directing a sensation to an object. We 
might as well talk of directing the sensation of 
smell to a violet or a rose. 

In the second book we arrive at some fur- 
ther descriptions of intuition, which thus far 
has seemed to be something simple, alth 
cloudily explained. In this portion of the 
work the following properties are predicated 
of intuitions:—‘ The primary mark of in- 
tuitive truth is self-evidence ;” “necessity is 
a secondary mark of intuitive truth;” and 
‘“‘ catholicity may be employed as a tertiary 
test.” Here we are landed in more complexity. 
If a proposition is self-evident, we must believe 
it; and, under such circumstances, its necessity 
is no secondary property at all, and we need 
no “tertiary test” to prove that which we 
cannot help believing. Of necessary or self- 
evident truths we have in this place a r 
account. Looking at a table or a wall is 
to prove, by bare contemplation, the existence 
of the extended objects so-called, which it cer- 
tainly does not, as it is only by verifying one 
sense through the action of another, or by some 
other experimental process, that we know we 
ought to trust this sort of evidence. But Dr. 
M‘Cosh seems still not quite certain what he 
means by intuitions, so he gives us permission 
to regard them “ first as law, ~seeondly as in- 
dividual perceptions, or convictions manifesting 
themselves in consciousness ;” or ‘ thirdly, as 
abstract notions, or general rules elaborated 
out of the individual exercises.” In addition 
to this they “‘ are perceptions,” and they do 

look at objects; they are “immediate ;” 
there is “+a conviction of necessity attached to 
every one of them ;” they are “original and 
| independent,” and ‘*the mind spontaneously 
starts with them;” and they may be “ con- 
templated as notions or principles formed by 
abstraction and generalisation.” Here is a 
beautiful jumble of abstractions and concretions, 
causes and effects, actors and actions ; as usual 











r hand, we merely intended by the | exhibited in a word—fog of the densest kind. 


We presume, when Dr. M‘Cosh tells us things 
may be considered as so and so, he means that 
they are so and so, otherwise he is simply giving 
us permission to go astray. If we are right, 
intuitions are affirmed to be “laws,” ‘*per- 


1 | ceptions,” “abstract notions,” “ generalr es,” 


|‘ eonvictions manifested in consciousness,” 
things the “ mind starts with,” .and 
things ‘which look at liects as singu- 

ey are “ notions 
formed by abstraction or generalisation.” 
Having been previously instructed that our 
an intuition arising from 
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formed by abstraction, a faculty which looks 
at objects, and a something the mind starts with. 
Those who remember the late Charles Mat- 
thews will be forcibly reminded of his account 
of Mr. Sandy McSillergrip’s “‘ Arts and Sciences 
Made Easy,” in which we were told that if 
ever we heard a man talking to another man 
what neither of them could understand, that 
was ** metapheesics,” 

Failing to discover with any certainty what 
Dr. M‘Cosh means by intuition, we can only 
guess what he means when he asserts that we 
have an “intuitive belief in regard to the 
infinity of certain objects.” He tells us a 
sailor is not bound to believe the ocean to be 
bottomless because he cannot fathom it, that 
the astronomer is not constrained to believe 
that star afterstar goes on for ever; ‘ but man 
is constrained to believe that whatever be the 
point of space or time to which his eye or his 
thoughts may reach, there must be a space or a 
time beyond.” This belief is affirmed ‘ self- 
evident,” and that if ‘it did not shine by its 
own light, it could never be seen in any other 
which we might hold up to it.” It isnot well to 
employ this figurative language—an infinity of 
space is not a thing that diffuses light like 
any kind of candle; and however our idea of 
such infinity does arise, it might easily arise by 
induction from observation. All boundaries, 
we know, have space on both sides of them, 
and neither our experience nor our conscious- 
ness could furnish a positive belief in the 
existence of a boundary which had nothing at 
all, not even space, behind it. While repre- 
senting a belief in infinity as intuitive, Dr. 
M‘Cosh thinks the intuitive argument in 
favour of Divine existence fails, although he holds 
that it reaches the highest degree of certainty 
short of demonstration; and if this view be 
accepted, it should be remembered that in the 
common affairs of life we act with confidence 
upon a much lower proof. 

In his moral science Dr. M‘Cosh treats our 
convictions as intuitive; but although it is 
plainly the function of conscience to order, and 
in well-regulated minds to compel, us to love 
the right, it is by reason and experience we 
learn what actions deserve that name. This 
relation of the judgment to conscience is not 
clearly seen by our author, and he passes 
rapidly to the regions of sin, which is a theo- 
logical, rather than a simply moral, perception, 
and into his arguments upon this and allied 
questions we shal] not enter. 

Tt seems to us not impossible to reconcile the 
conflicting schools of philosophers—for practical 
so an at least. Dr. Whewell and Dr. 

*Cosh, so far as we can make out the writings 
of the latter, are not pure intuitionists: their 
‘necessary truths” only spring up after man has 
made some observations, and gained some ex- 
rience ; they increase as that experience is en- 
ged, and as the mental faculties are strength- 
ened by exercise; and we do not see how these 
Writers can prove that any truth is purely self- 
evident, al that our belief in it is not in any 
way dependent upon our previous convictions of 
us forms of truth. We opened 

Dr. M‘Cosh’s work without prejudice, and we 
regret that we close it without satisfaction ; 
but it appears to us so remarkably deficient in 
clearness and precision as to show that its author 
has mistaken his calling when he puts himself 
forth with the utmost self-satisfaction as our 
guide through paths which the ablest find it 
difficult to tread. 





POETRY, 





Colonna; and Other Poems, By Gerard Leigh. 


(Longman).—The spiritualists tel] us that ghosts 


not unfrequently walk the earth; and that if they 
have anything preying on their minds, it is only 
reasonable that, like Hamlet’s father, they should 
visit their friends or enemies and disencumber them- 
selves of their burden. The belief, if it be a weak- 
ness, leans to the soft side of the heart, and may be 
accounted amiable; but if, as Mr. Howitt declares, 
it is based on unquestionable evidence, we caution 
Mr. Leigh to avoid for the present any nocturnal 
rambles, lest he be suddenly confronted by the wraith 
of Lindley Murray. The truth is, that although 
the author of “ Colonna” is brimful of Keats’ phan- 
tasies, and exhibits the strong passions of a poetical 
devotee, he is sometimes extremely culpable in 
his neglect of the simplest rules of grammar. We 
are sorry also to add that his construction is fre- 
quently faulty, and that his similes and metaphors 
are often exquisitely inappropriate. 

In the first stanza of the first canto of “Colonna” 
Mr. Leigh exclaims, with a charming indifference to 
the rule of agreement between a verb and its nomi- 
native— 

“O sky divine! O ever fragrant air! 

O wondrous land! O beauteous Sicily ! 

Thou isle of mountains, and of vales more fair 

Than ever tas, in god-loved Thessaly.” 
When Mr, Leigh speaks of the “whiteness of the 
soul,” the idea, it is just possible, may convey a 
meaning ; but we must confess we are too prosaic to 
understand what is meant by keeping this same 
whiteness “ unfrayed.” 

The truth is, we must not be too anxious to ex- 
tract a meaning from Mr. Leigh’s high-sounding 
heroics, otherwise we might be tempted to ask what 
Colonna means when he proposes to drink his fill 
“of the bright wine the snows of life doth stain”— 
a feat at which grammar and common sense will 
stare aghast. The vineyard does Mr. Leigh a good— 
or bad—turn more than once; but we forbear to 
quote the worst illustration it yields, merely pre- 








mising, for the sake of the poet and of his public, if 
he have one, that it will be found on the eighteenth 
page of the volume. 
| However, in spite of numberless blemishes, 
| “Colonna” has at least the advantage of unity and 
| completeness. Although Mr. Leigh’s fashion is a 
strange one, he has sueceeded in working out his 
own conception ; but he has much to learn and to 
unlearn before he will merit any further praise at 
our hands. Indeed, what can we say to a man who 
can deliberately write such verses as the following, 
and then publish them as poetry :— 
“It is the day when Mary died, 
Creeps the low mist upon the hills, 
No sun is shining on its side, 
The singing-birds have shut their bills, 
“ The yellow trees are dank with wet, 
The slow big drops fall one by one, 
The shivering sheep to graze forget, 
And all the joys of life seem done. 
“T never thought that Heav'n could kill, 
I never thought that she could die 
As others do,—that I should still 
Live on when she had blossom'd by.” 
We should scarcely have thought it possible that an 
educated man could have written twelve lines so 
utterly execrable as those just quoted. Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Leigh will not consider that justice 
has been done to his ** Lament,” unless we give the 
concluding stanzas, which are in the same strain, 
and equally original :— 
“ That I should eer be housed and warin, 
Music and perfumes round me spread 
Superb enchantments, while the storm 
And cold, cold rain beat o'er her head. 





“ The insects all have fall’n asleep. 
The long wet grass lies on its side— 
Who calls ?—0O leave me !—I must weep, 
It is the day that Mary died.” 











SHORT NOTICES, 





Goethe in Strasbourg. A Dramatic Nouvelette. 
By H. Noel Humphreys. (Saunders, Otley & Co. 
The love passages in the lives of the poets have 
generally a deeper interest for us than those con- 
tained in their works ; but when, as in Burns, and 
Byron, and Goethe, the love inspires the poetry, and 
| the poetry gives immortality to the love, the fasci- 
nation of the story is enhanced a thousand fold. 
| Goethe, who was an Apollo for beauty, and who, 
even from personal appearance, was throughout life 





the observed of all observers, possessed—tlike all 
great poets—peculiar fascinations for the softer sex. 
His power was irresistible: even betrothed maidens, 
like the fair, sensible, open-hearted Lottchen, warmly 
returned his friendship, though not his love, while 
her worthy husband-elect acknowledges that he 
had many inward struggles as to whether Goethe 
might not make her happier than he could. But 
Kestner did not truly know Goethe when these 
fears agitated him. He did not know, as we do 
now, that the poet cared infinitely more for the 
development of his intellect than for the love and 
sympathy which he so often won, and then cast 
from him with indifference. The story of Frederika 
Brion is the most touching, even in the life of 
Goethe. Many of the German girls who received 
his passing homage managed to settle down com- 
fortably as the wives of honest, smoke-loving, beer- 
drinking citizens; but Frederika refused all offers, 
saying that “the heart that had once loved Goethe 
could belong to noone else.” Mr. Lewis tells us that 
though the poet was charmed with the bewitching 
grace of the girl, he found it “impossible to blend 
his many-sided existence with hers,” and that 
“marriage was a phantom from which he shrunk.” 
And Pfeiffer remarks that it is by no means evident 
to him * that infidelity to his genius would not have 
been a greater crime than infidelity to his mistress ;” 
but the wretched theory, which has found an advo- 
cate in Thomas Moore, that there is a necessary 
antagonism between the claims of genius and the 
felicities of domestic life, has been practically re- 
futed by men who were Goethe’s equals as poets, 
and infinitely his superiors in the fulfilment of the 
moral duties which devolved on them as members of 
the human family. 

The story of Goethe and Frederika kas been 
worked up by Mr. Humphreys into a very pleasant 
dramatic nouvelette. He has preserved, as far as 
possible, the real facts of the narrative, but has 
thrown them into a form which is exceedingly 
attractive. The puns perpetrated by the students 
are wretched enough, but as the students are Ger- 
man, this fault may be forgiven. Mr. Humphreys” 
aim in telling over again the love-tale of Frederika, 
has been to supply, as he has fancied them, “the 
events, impulses, and sentiments which seem neces- 
sary to complete it consistently with the character 
of both the actors ;” and he has succeeded in giving 
us a graphic and picturesque version of a most 
melancholy episode in the life of the great German 
poet. 

Letters from George Lord Carew to Sir Thomas 
Roe. Edited by John Maclean, F.S.A. Printed 
for the Camden Society. In these interesting letters, 
we have an admirable specimen of the materials out 
of which history is made. Such materials have of 
late years been accumulating in our hands bythe put- 
lication of state papers and domestic correspondence, 
which have smoothed the way for future historians, 
who will be able from these fountains to draw forth 
an abundant and perennial supply of facts and sug- 
gestions. Like all the publications of the Camden 
Society, the volume before us will be found of con- 
siderable service to the historical student. Lord 
Carew was bor in 1557, and gained preferment 
both under Elizabeth and James1I; the former 
making choice of him as Lord-President of Munster, 
the latter giving him the appointments of Vice- 
Chamberlain to the Queen and Master of the 
Ordnance. 

Sir Thomas Roe, to whom these letters are 
addressed, was eminent as a diplomatist, and, at the 
time of Lord Carew’s correspondence, was engaged 
on a mission to the Great Mogul. Mr. Maclean is, 
it seems, engaged in the preparation of a life of 
Carew. We cannot help thinking that a life from 
his hands of Sir Thomas Roe would be still more 
acceptable. The position he occupied, the period at 
which he lived, the fame he acquired, the letters and 
journal he has left behind him, would all concur to 
render a well-written biography of this notable 
ambassador, not agly instructive but highly enter- 

ning. Moreover, we owe him some gratitude for 
not obeying Lord Carew’s request to return or des- 
troy his letters. “ At your retourne I do pray your 
Lordship to render unto me all my gazetts, or else 
thatt you would burne theme all att your departure 
from Svratte.” 











These “ gazetts,” which were discovered by Mrs 
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Everett Green, in pursuing her labours at the State 






Paper Office, are here brought before the public in 
a very readable form, and whatever is obscure in 
them has been amply elucidated by Mr. Macleans 
valuable foot notes. 


Che Miterary Grsette. 








THE ALLEGED SHAKESPERE FOR- 


GERIES. 





We reopen this subject once more on the 
ground that several new and important dis- | 
‘coveries have been made in connection with | 
it. With respect to our own position on the 
question, we think it due to ourselves to state 
that we put out of sight the treatment which 
the discussion has received up to this time, 
‘and propose to consider the matter a) initio, 
and unclouded by any of that accumulated 
dust which partisans have called up to conczal 
their own weak points. 

Motion without progression has up to the 
present time been the chief characteristic of 
this important controversy. Mr. Hamilton 
brought forward his accusations, and the 
reasons on which he grounded them : 
the publication of his volume not a single 
step has been taken towards the real settle- 
ment of the question at issue. There has 
been an abundance of personal 
and an ample refutation of Ovid’s 
remark as to the mollifying influence of | 
learning; but. no actual advance has been 
made in any direction, and the original point 
-of discussion still remains entirely undecided. 
We have been induced to call the attention of 
our readers to the matter on this occasion by 
a conviction that a speedy and indisputable 
decision must be arrived at, and that by the 
simplest and most unobjectionable means. 
Our remarks are dictated by no partiality or 
prejudice on the one side or the other; we 
are actuated by no motive, but a desire to 
see the satisfactory termination of a dispute, 
the past conducting and the present position 
of which are most discreditable. 

In the first place, what is the position laid 
down by Mr. Hamilton? That certain Shake- 
sperian documents are not of the date to 
which they pretend, but are the work of a 
modern forger. This is all that is alleged ; 
but, instead of keeping this clearly before 
them, the majority of writers have treated 


since 


abuse, 


trite 





the question as if it had been not ‘‘ Are these 
documents forged?” but ‘‘Did Mr. Collier 
forge them?” The latter is a point which 
manifestly is of second-rate importance, or, at | 
all events, which it is decidedly impossible to 
consider till we have answered the former in | 
the affirmative. We have first to investigate | 
the genuineness of the documents, and when 
we are convinced that they are not authentic | 
it will be quite time enough to commence an 
inquiry as to who is the guilty party. Where | 
can we find a more admirable instance of the 
logical fallacy of ignoratio elenchi, or irrele- 
vant conclusion, than here? The proposition | 
that such and such documents are forgeries is 
supposed to be answered by the counter state- 
ment that this or that individual did not exe- | 
eute them. The distinct nature of Mr. 
Hamilton’s assertion is so apparent, that its 
confusion with another and imaginary 
unaccountable. Let the 
aside for the present thé 





rie 


allegation is quite 
public throw 





| doubt, secure the 











idea that Mr. Hamilton is accusing Mr. Col- 
lier, and insist on all possible measures being 
adopted for the solution of the only question 
now in dispute—are the Shakesperian docu- 
ments enumerated by Mr. Hamilton in his ‘‘ In- 
quiry,” &c., forged, and if so are they all by 
the same hand? This is a question which, if 
logically treated, involves no personalities, 
no acrimonious imputation of sinister motives, 
and no wounding of individual feelings. Mr. 
Hamilton’s youth and Mr. Collier’s age, the 


, animusoftheMuseum authorities and the rival- 


ries of literary journals, are all as much beside 
the matter in hand as that glass of sherry 
and the biscuit which the late Duke of Devon- 
shire presented to Mr. Collier with his own 
hand. Mr. Collier’s friends ought not to let 
that friendship stand in the way of truth ; 
and Mr. Collier himself ought to be amongst 
the most zealous inquirers. Petulant and 
futile regrets that the unhappy volume was 
not burnt are not an appropriate answer to 
a fair and legitimate question ; and Mr. Col- 
lier will give the most fatal blow to the cause 
of his assailants not by the complacent ‘* Hic 
arma repono,” but by grappling with the 
difficulty in a candid and frank spirit. 
The thing, then, to be proved or disproved 
is that the documents enumerated by Mr. 
Hamilton are forgeries. The evidence will 
be of a twofold nature, scientific and circum- 
stantial ; scientifie as conversant with the 
actual contents of the documents in reference 
to the handwriting and the alleged pencillings, 
and which can only be fully appreciated by 
professed palceographers ; circumstantial, as 
setting forth the objective history, so to speak, 


| of those documents, how they have come 


where they are, and the like, and this it is 
competent to any man of common sense to 
weigh. The documents to be examined are 
the folio of 1632, now in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s solicitor, certain papers 
belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere, certain 
papers at Dulwich College, a document in 
the archives of the State Paper-office, and, 
lastly, a manuscript volume in the hands of 
Mr. Collier, containing a variety of ballads. 
The whole question may be solved out of this 
material ; from this materialit arose, and from 


it it must be decided. There can be no doubt, | 


then, that those who profess any zeal not for 
the purity of Shakspere’s text only, but for 


truth, are bound to spare no labour or pains | 
in having each of these five sources vigor- | 


ously investigated. (1.) The Master of 
the Rolls would be doing a great service 


to literature not to rest it on any higher } 


ground, by inviting a commission of gentle- 
men to undertake an inquiry into the authen- 
ticity of the folio emendations. They should 
be men of high position and indisputable 


honour, and their office would be to hear the 


evidence of all whose opinion on a matter of 


paloeography is valuable, and then, like a | 
| jury or Parliamentary committee, to pro- | 


nounce a verdict in accordance with the 
evidence. With the verdict of such a body, 
and arrived at in such a way, neither Mr. 
Collier nor Mr. Hamilton, nor the literary 
public at large, could justly find fault. Surely 
it is not too much to say that this, or some si- 
milar plan, it isthe duty of the Master of the 
Rolls to adopt. From his official position 
his Honour is head of the palceographic body 
of the country, and could therefore, without 
I best and most reliable 
opinions, The same commission might in- 
clude, in the objects of their inquiry, the 
Bridgewater House documents and those at 
Dulwich. (2.) With reference to the docu- 
ment in the State Paper-office, purporting to 


be a petition from Thomas Pope, Richard 


Burbadge, and others, soliciting leave to com- 
plete the repairs of the Blackfriars’ Theatre, . 
this supposed petition was examined at the 

request of the Master of the Rolls by Sir 
Francis Palgrave, Sir Frederic Madden, 
Mr. Hardy, Professor Brewer, and Mr. 
Hamilton, who came unanimously to 
the conclusion that it was spurious. The 


partisans of Mr. Collier then proceed to 
argue that that gentleman could not have 


forged that at all events, because Mr. Lemon 
declares that the Players’ Petition was “ well 
known ” to his father and himself before Mr. 
Collier began his researches in the office. 
Just noticing in passing that Mr. Lemon, 
jun., was not at that time in the State Paper- 
oftice, which somewhat impairs the value of 
his testimony, we call upon the Master of the 
Rolls to demand from Mr. Lemon, as he 
fairly may, a plain statement of what he does 
or does not know about the document in 
question. Mr. Lemon has voluntarily said 
it was ‘ell known” to himself, and the 
public is curious as to the extent of this su- 
perior knowledge. (3). Do ‘the two other 
assistant-keepers of the State papers endorse 
Mr. Lemon’s implied opimion as to the au- 
thenticity ? (4). Why does not Mr. Collier 





produce the MS. volume containing the 
ballad of the ‘‘Inchanted Island,” a fac- 
simile of which was furnished to Mr. Halli- 
| well Mr. Hamilton condemns the writ- 
| img of this facsimile, and, we understand, 
| maintains that it proceeds from the same 
| hand which executed the other alleged for- 
| geries, and even Mr. Collier’s own supporters 
| can only say—‘* We know not whether Mr. 
| Collier, in this particular instance, is either 
| deceived or deceiver.” —(Edinb. Rev. p. 485.) 
| The upholders of Mr. Hamilton defy Mr. 
Collier to produce this volume, and yet he 
steadfastly refuses to do so, thereby increas- 
| ing the suspicions against hima hundredfold. 
| We hope that he will be induced to abandon 
| this childish obstinacy, and by his frank 
| conduct make the task of his defenders some- 
| what lighter than at present. We do not 
| hesitate to say if the hints which we have 
| now given are taken—if Mr. Collier brings 
out his M.S. volume, if Mr. Lemon favours 
us with all his information on the-subject_of 
the Players’ Petition, and if the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Ellesmere, the Master of 
the Rolls, and the authorities of Dulwich 
agree to institute a commission of inquiry, 
that the public would soon witness a satisfac- 
tory conclusion of this painful controversy. 
| From the length to which our remarks on 
| the true bearing and future of the question 
| we are compelled to defer our notice of cer- 
| tain novel features in the case. 


j 
| 





EDUCATIONAL FRANCHISE. 

Who ought not to 
| have a vote? What is the qualification? What 
| is the disqualification? Is the suffrage a right ? 
Is it a duty? Are electors like jurymen, compe- 
tent to give true deliverance, without passion or 
prejudice? If not, in what manner had we better 
set to work that we may neutralise the passion, and 
enlighten the prejudice ? Will an enlarged suffrage 
eventuate in a great numerical increase of Mr. 
Edwin Jameses and Mr. John Brights? Will the 
phalanx of publicans become stronger in the re- 
formed House ? --Isat-foreseen-that the genial phi- 
losophy of trades’ unions will find more and more 
disciples when the £6 franchise becomes the palla- 
dium of the British constitution? Will property 
be more secure in the Labour Parliament? Will 


| WHo ought to have a vote? 
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the coy nymph—capital—trust herself to the marital 
protection of improvident artizans, without the ad- 
vantages of some legal settlement, some potential 
trustees of the fair inheritance she brings? What 
will be the price of funds, what the rate of discount, 
under the auspices of a new constitution? Is it 
likely that lands will figure at the rate of French 
3 per cent. stock? Some of the machinery of 
social life is delicate and fragile, but singularly 
effective in the product of British civilisation. Will 
this be handled wisely by the thumbs of those who 
have never comprehended more than the coarser 
powers of the great engine? Chartism, we are 
told, is dead, and Socialism nearly dead; but how 
far is this answered for by the balance-sheet of ex- 
ports and imports ? how remotely akin is a strike to 
Communism and its true creed—“La propriété, 
c'est vol?” These and many other questions are 
bound up in the measure which is now before the 
nation, and which is reluctantly contemplated by 
its advocates and its victims. As is ordinarily the 
case with a matter in which many persons are in- 
terested, and no one is seriously compromised, the 
possessors of the present franchise are signally in- 
different. Previous to the old Reform Bill, the 
differences were so glaring, and the disfranchise- 
ments so general, that change was needed because 
the inequalities were so deeply felt. Now, every 
man who wishes for a vote can, by a little patience 
and sélf-denial, put himself, in boroughs at least, 
into the position of an elector. 

Perhaps the most obvious way of dealing with 
the various questions arising out of the present and 
the threatened franchise, is to treat on those points 
which are indicated by the several financial and legis- 
lative functions of Government—in other words, of 

‘the parties who contain or control a majority of 
the House. It is, indeed, true that the most ram- 
pant demagoguism could not practically carry on 
a Government except it combined certain faculties 
and powers which have hitherto been barely granted 
to the representatives of extreme views. But there 
are more serious matters involved in the future of 
the British constitution than the tact and diplomatic 
skill of the Executive. And, of these, two are emi- 
nently distinct in the present state of things, and 
seem likely to be more distinct in the future. 

One of these is the obvious reluctance of the 
House of Commons to accept and carry out the 
pledges and professions of the hustings. So cha- 
racteristic is this of the present state of parties—on 
whatever side, with rare exceptions, they may be 
ranged—that the contradiction acknowledged toexist 
between the secret wishes of individual members 
and the pledges of their election is a standing jest 
in Parliament. Men vote for the ballot and against 
church-rates, for reform and against bribery, in dis- 

tinct contrariety to their convictions and their prac- 
tice. They habitually play off the House of Lords 
as a trope against their own divisions and a scape- 
goat among their constituents. Now, it is not 
difficult to explain from what this political hypo- 
crisy arises. It comes from the pressure of the very 
class to which all expansions of the suffrage are 
likely to give an overwhelming majority, and it is 
very doubtful whether in time to come it will not 
be compulsorily abandoned, or be necessitated to 
adopt some more subtle and technical method to 
maintain itself. The most obvious of these methods 
—and the most advanced reformers have announced 





The other is the aptitude which the House of 
Commons has exhibited towards endorsing the 
claims of those interests which are in direct anta- 
gonism to all sound theoriesof political economy. We 
are not speaking of the gradual expansion of free- 
trade sentiments. As far as foreign commerce goes, 
experience and necessity have equally proved that 
the well-being of this country is bound up in the 
freedom of exports, and—except for purposes of 
revenue, and these limited in extent and peculiar in 
character—in the freedom of imports. 

But, for all other matters, the House is the worst 
informed, or the most perversely-minded body con- 
ceivable, on all economical matters, It is an arena 
in which the railway interest, the banking interest, 
the stockbroking interest, the trading interest, the 
metropolitan interest, the legal interest, the army 
interest, the pot-house interest, the trades’ union and 
strike interest, have a weary and wasteful battle. 
The Irish interests are numerous and active; and even 
the rampant red lion of Scotland is perpetually 
calling attention to his claims for national, as well 
as heraldic, equality. Every interest wants to be 
protected against every other interest in the British 
Legislature, and as the later births among the Par- 
liamentary parties have assumed the privileges of 
their majority, one may expect that more gentlemen 
of the type of Mr. Edwin James, who represents 
pot-house and silent moieties, will advocate those 
special interests with the blustering volubility 
which characterises that eminent pleader for pub- 
licans and strikes. 

In the progress of householdand universal suffrage 
(and, if Mr. Cobden and M. Chevalier are to be 
believed, the gold discoveries will soon make them | 
identical), there is no escape, it appears, from these 
inconveniences but in the counterpoise given by one | 
of the forces. There are cumulative and educational 
franchises. By the former we mean what prevails 





in the Poor-law, the Board of Health, and the parish 


“fancy,” and tend to a sectional bias. But the 
former objection is no better than most others, 
which, bating a reason, take refuge in a nickname. 
Those educational constituencies which exist at 
present give the blue ribbon of the House of Com- 
mons. No higher honour can be, than that of re- 
presenting the Universities. It is true that those 
electors debar their representatives from raising 
those elegant parallels of rhetoric with which clever 
men flatter their own vanity and disparage their 
own purposes. But the most florid among popular 
speakers would not disdain to represent a con- 
stituency which merely imposes silence on the can- 
didate, and guarantees his seat quamdiu se bene 
gesserit. 

Neither the public life of Mr. Gladstone, of Mr. 
Walpuvle, or the like, is sectional. It is in the largest 
sense national. They are trusted, and not tied. 
They have not bought their seats, and they have no 
motive to sacrifice the sentiments of their electors 
to special purposes. They have not cajoled “roughs” 
with clap-trap, or conciliated publicans with custom. 
They are not the mouthpieces of riff-raff and 
rowdyism. They have not been humiliated, as other 
men have, by statements which they do not believe, 
by pledges which they never mean toredeem. They 
may be wrong, but their errors are noble and honest 
They are neither hirelings nor sycophants. Would 
we had more of them. That we have not, is due to 
bargains between boroughmongers and parties, in 
the first place—between the selfish motives of settled 
factions and expectant factions, in the next. 








THE WEEK. 





Foreigners are wont to attribute to the in- 
fluence of our ungenial climate what they con- 
ceive to be gloomy or unsocial in the English 
character. For a short time, recently, the 
inactivity in many quarters has nded 


vestry suffrages, in which a plurality of votes is | to the state of the weather ; political apathy and 
given to graduated amounts of property. It is, | torpor in the literary world, are in unison with 
however, unlikely—and, we think, undesirable— | the natural season which ought by this time 
that this should be the basis of the franchise, though | to have ushered in the verdant and vivifying 


it naturally accords most nearly with the favourite 
dogma of the necessary analogy between taxation 


spring. Even at St. George’s in the East on 
Sunday evening the ardour of opposing parties 
was checked by an unlooked for incident—the 


— ten think, as far as has been hitherto aggregate. eg an ns crm > ome 

ppear 
suggested, the best remedy against the possible | likely to revive in full vigour. Mr. Westerton 
errors of what is practically universal suffrage. At | seems resolved to lose no time, and Mr. Liddell 
present, the only bodies possessing an educational | has been cited into ggg ae t M4 
suffrage are the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Luding’ ole obtained 2 inst * 
and Dublin. To these the new Bill proposes toadd | wooden cross. and the use of em and 
London and the Scotch Universities, and no part of lace instead of the customary linen cloth for 
the Bill is less exceptionable. Both these Univer- | the communion-table. This order, it appears, 
sities are deserving of the franchise, and there can | was neglected, and in the mischief caused, 


be no reason why Durham should not take the place 
of Lyme Regis, or the possibly remaining member 
of Honiton. 

But these are not the only educational bodies who 
desire—or rather—much rather—would wisely 
exercise the franchise. The Inns of Court, the 


similar learned societies, the Pharmaceutical Society, 
the national training schools, and other such insti- 
tutions, which give definite certificates of educational 


system. They are at once well informed, and, by 
the nature of things, prepared to give an unpre- 





it—is a more thoroughly organised system of cor- 
ruption. 


judiced estimate of national questions. 
It is objected to these franchises that they are 


medical colleges, the law societies, the Royal and | 


proficiency, are prominently competent to exercise | 
a healthful influence on the present Parliamentary | 


| whatever it may be, the parish has the penalty 
to pay for allowing an in um in Mr. 
| Westerton’s churchwardenship. His predecesor 

was not so attentive to his duty, some will say— 
| others, so litigious—as the unyielding gentleman 
| with whom the incumbent of St. Paul’s Knights- 
bridge has now to deal. We express no opinion 
as to the right and wrong in such a case; but 
surely it is high time that in some mode or 
other the waste of energy on comparative 
trifles should be put a stop to. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Of foreign matters, the most interesting 
notice is the probability of a Congress being 
speedily held at Paris, it is said of ten Powers, 
_ Switzerland being one, to consider the neutra- 

lisation question as to Chablais and Faucigny 
and that nothing but the programme has to be 
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settled. So far well; yet often there is much | 
in a but. 
HOME NEWS. 


Of home news of special interest, we note a | 
gigantic fraud, out-doing Robson and Redpath. 
Some great banking catastrophe seems now-a- 
days of more frequent occurrence than oncea year 
even. Mr. inger seems to have swindled 
the Union Bank of more than a quarter of a 
million! Surely the audit system must have 
been in fault, and complicity is openly declared 
as to others in the Bank. It is easy, as news- 
papers say, that directors should look well to 
character ; but in the present case such seems 


sites. to be unsuspected, and surely it is | 


tter far to provide efficient checks than to 
tempt even the most upright with oppor- 
tunities of enormous plunder ! 

PARLIAMENTARY MATTERS. 

While the Reform Bill is undisposed of, 
minor questions are not likely to receive much 
attention. Friday evening, however, is a 
night on which the eye of 

‘Imperial observation, with extensive view, 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru,” 
in the House of Commons, at least. The 
slightest — of a youthful cadet in his ae 
through t, or an extra penny exacted on 
a letter tener belli will sonal occupy for a 
few minutes the time of our Legislators, whose 
recognised Saturnalia in this t it is diffi- 
cult to prevent or regulate. It would have 
been strange if the great national pugilistic 
encounter had not received due attention. The 
evening began with allusions to rounders and 
tip-cat. It is unfortunate for a pedestrian, 
whose eye has had a narrow escape from the 
piece of pointed wood whieh boys love to impel 
in a crowded thoroughfare, or who has come in 
contact with the rounder—a kind of ball, we 
may explain for the benefit of the uninitiated— 
not to have his feelings appeased by the com- 
mitment of the juvenile offender. But it is 
too bad that, for playing out of mere thought 
lessness, boys should be sent to prison, instead 
of meeting with the appropriate and merited 
chastisement of a salutary whipping ; and the 
worthy Middlesex i who broached 
the subject, met with the full sympathy of the 
House; as we believe he will of the country. 
PUGILISM. 

Official reserve came to the relief of Sir 
G. C. Lewis; who, doubtless, has imbibed the 
classic spirit of the ancient Olympian games, 
and on the subject of Sayers and Heenan he 
uttered an uncertain sound. _ His argument 
that the sports of the ring tended to cause fair 
fighting, and prevent the bowie-knife, or even 
the shillelagh (in which, no doubt, he was right 
as a ee to the Irish representative who 

tended ignorance of the combativeness of 

is countrymen), will hardly satisfy those who, 
though they may ‘consider the ‘evils of such 
encounters partially redeemed a certain 
amount of good, have no hesitation in pro-" 
claiming that ‘the brutalities—inseparable, it 
appears, from these as now conducted—ought 
to cause their entire suppression. In 1800, 
even a statesman like Mr. Windham opposed 
a bill for putting an end to bull-baiting, 
affirming that doing away with it would be 
hurtful to our national character! 


survived its loss. Let manly sports—like | 
cricket, rowing, and the use of the rifle—he | 


encouraged, and none but the bully or the 

gambler will regret the triumph of increasing 

civilisation over the demoralising prize-fight. 
THE PAPER QUESTION. 


works, or postpone new editions of old ones, 
| till the stocks are exhausted? The latter point 


a 


| Great mystery arose in consequence of Lord 
| Canning having. addressed a letter to the head 


We have'| chronic congestion. Our countrymen who have 


—— regarding such correspondence excited 


postpone for a few months bringing out new 


affects chiefly the operative printers, of whom 
possibly several may for weeks be thrown out 
of employment ; and if the dearth in new books 
of interest, ss existing, goes on till 
autumn or commencement of winter, the 
derangement of operations will, we hope, be in 
future more than compensated for in the 
increased energy generally anticipated when 
the repeal of the paper duty has had full 
flinuence. 
DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

What ought to be public and what ought 

to be private? Our readers will recollect a 


e keenest interest nearly two years ago. 


of the Indian Department at home, which, 
though it contained references to an important 
proclamation in Oude, Mr. Vernon Smith con- 
sidered as of a private nature, and need not be 


cussing that question, a dictum of the Duke of 
Wellington was quoted :—‘* What, sir!” said 
he, addressing a subordinate, ‘do you think 
we tolerate private letters relating to official 
business?” This ought probably to be the rule, 
and now the question arose, requiring Lord 
Cowley’s presence in this country to exphin: as 
to whether a letter of his to Lord John Russell 
was “gy ornot. In July, Count Walewski 
openly declared that the idea of annexing 
Savoy and Nice was totally abandoned. But 
afterwards, as his private opinion, in a casual 
conversation, he tells our Ambassador that he 
thinks France ought to contemplate such an- 
nexation, if Sardinia was increased. As Lord 
Cowley asserts that he could not have con- 
sid this asa public declaration, and that 
treating it as such might have involved us in 
an awkward discussion at a time when a Con- 
gress was looked for, Lord John Russell 
appears to be im the right, though the awkward- 
ness of such doubtful correspondenceis curiously 
enough illustrated by his submitting toa rebuke 
from Baron Schleinitz, the Prussian Foreign 
Minister, Lord John, made known. in; Par- 
liament a conversation of the Baron. with Lord 
Blomfield reported privately to himself, and 
apologises for carelessness when he is told that 
such publicity would in future prevent ‘the 
freedom of conversational intercourse.’ In these 
matters foreigners do not understand.the pub- 
licity required in this country, and it must ever 
be a question depending more on . private 
judgment than one in which, unbending rules 
can be laid down, as to what is to be treated 
as private or privileged communication, and 
what is not. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. - 

Twoquestions regarding this noble institution 
have last week occupied much of public atten- 
tion. As regards one, a committee was upon 
Tuesday night resolved on, to inquire in what 
way space could be obtained for accommodating 
the incieasing collections, so as to make more 
available the vast accumulation of treasures. 





The present. building has been in a state of 


| explored every quarter of the globe for objects 
of Natural History, of which there are now 
| several millions, have far outstripped the space 
| allotted to them. Professor Owen's valuable 
| scientific collections cannot be exhibited. Or- 
| nithological specimens are rotting from damp. 


communicated to his official successor. In dis- | P 


scientific men and inhabitants of the metrop lis 
would have little difficulty in settling the 
matter. In any case, a strong and reasonable 
feeling exists against transferring any part to 
the aristocratic West. The populations of 
Clerkenwell, Spitalfields, and elsewhere, re- 
quire special enlightenment by the easiest pos- 
sible access to an occasional peep at works of 
art; and besides, to the mass of visitors, the 
present site is central—to say nothing of the 
serine which the noblest reading-room in 
the world, contained in the same building, gives 
to those who study, not only written accounts, 
but the objects themselves together. But then, 
the depth of John Bull’s purse must be thought 
of! And, unfortunately, it is ~<a that a 
transference to Brompton will cost less by some 
200,0001. There is the jealousy of the pro- 
vincials to be taxed for what will chiefly benefit 
the metropolis. “We hope in the thorough in- 
vestigation which the subject will i 
that a cheaper mode of adding to the Musuem 
than hitherto will be feasible, and 
that at the of the present structure some 

lain construction—which, to economise space, 
a er = several stories—will relieve the 
plethora of the interesting patient, without 
too eopious bleeding of the ietidnal "monetary 
resources. 

ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


A NOBLE idea has this week ripened into a 
tangible fact. The first. stone of the Royal 
Dramatic College was laid on Monday, by Mr. 
B. Webster, the master at Magary near the 
Woking station of the South- Western Railway, 
with an appropriate address, and on an 
priate occasion, the anniversary of the birth 
of § It is imtended, as he said, to 
afford the comforts of life, and freedom from 
the cares of the world, to aged.and infirm mem- 
bers of the histrionic profession. We sym- 
pathise in his wish that the utility of the 
institution may be as permanent and universal 
as the works of our great dramatist, since it 
affords a. testimony er Mas respect phe x 
by an enlightened age the profession is 3 

We regret to observe that Mr. G. P. R. 
James hag been seized with paralysis. 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. a 

The results of an investigation into - 
priety of giving facilities for the, access of the 
working classes to the British Museum, and 
other national edifices,-have heen recently 
published. The idea of ‘risk to pictures 


and works: of art by ‘gas to be 
| completely erroneous, as proved by the expe- 
riments of scientific men, i ven- 
tilation is secured. Weare to hear 


that the museum at South Kensington is not 
insured, nor, we believe, the other institutions ; 
but surely this in any ‘case should be done, 
whether evening lighting is to take place or 
not. The sole question remains, whether the 
increased. eost would be compensated by addi- 
tional numbers availing themselves of the pri- 
vilege? Though a grand institution, the 
British Museum is an expensive pet. £100,000 
per annum barely defrays the annual establish- 
ment and small additional purchases, and this 
cost will year by year largely increase. But 
as in the evening from seven or eight till ten 
is the only period at which in general, till a 
half-weekly holiday, as we hope, comes more 
into favour, a working man could combine re- 
creation with self-culture, the committee have 
had no hesitation, or even want of unanimity, 
except in the case of the National Gallery 
in recommending the proposal. As to the 





| Marbles from Carthage and antiquities from | 


A new aspect, interesting much our literary | Cnidos lie unpacked in their cases. What is 


friends, has lately come on the tapis. Supposing | to be done? 
the repeal of the duty settled, will publishers site, or separate the collections? Probably 


Extend the space on the present 








matter of cost, if needed, a small fee would 
cover it, if, as we hope when the experi- 
ment is tried, it will be as successful as at 
South Kensington, where, though remote from 
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the masses of the working population, in three 
years 500,000 persons have availed themselves 
of the opening in the evenings to visit the 
Museum. The working classes have often a 
feeling of independence which leads them with 
pleasure to pay a small fee. An audience of 
500 generally has attended lectures in Jermyn- 
street at the moderate fee of 1d., and if greater 
cost is required for having buildings in central 
situations, it will be much better to exact a 
small sum than to defeat the object entirely by 
causing cost either in the expenditure required 
for conveyance or loss of time in walking con- 
siderable distances. In the report on the sub- 
ject, many valuable hints are given to those 
who study the elevation of the lower classes 
by such means, and may form a fitting subject 
for an article of length in our pages. 








MUSIC. 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN..OPERA. 

‘Tue appearance of Madame Csillag at this theatre 
is an event on which both the subscribers and the 

blic may congratulate themselves. We had 
ot much of this lady’s talents, and naturally ex- 
pected great things from her. We are glad to say 
that she in no way disappointed us; but in the im- 
personation of Beethoven’s Leonora gave every 
indication of being a consummate mistress of her 
art, and one whose talents had not been exaggerated 
by fame. It is now thirty years since Fide/io first 
became known to the patrons of the opera in this 
country. Schreder Devrient wasthen in her prime, 
and by her magnificent acting placed its composer 
on a level with the greatest master of the German 
school of music. From that time till now it has 
been often attempted, but never successfully, until 
the evening of last Thursday week, when Madame 
Csillag equalled, if she did not surpass, the effort of 
her great predecessor. Some allowance must be 
made for the débutante, who, coming from a German 
lyric stage, necessarily founda difficulty in singing. 
the part in Italian. Notwithstanding her want of 
familiarity with the language of the south, the ear- 
nestness of her acting and the legitimacy of her 
singing were so apparent that few who were present 
remarked her defects of pronunciation, but all were 
ready to agree that a great suecess had been achieved, 
and that Mr. Gye had gained a real acquisition to 


redemanded and the last movement repeated. From 
this point Leonora was secure in her claim as a great 
singer and actress, and in each succeeding scene the 
impression she produced became more and more 
marked. The air in which Pizarro ayows his hatred 
for Florestan, and the duet with Rocco which follows 
(M. Tagliafico and M. Zelger), served to sustain the 
interest which had now attached itself to the plot. 
But when Leonora, who had overheard the plot 
against her husband’s life, rushes on the stage and 
gives utterance to her detestation of the crime, 
the frigidity of the house was at an end, 
and with one burst of applause the audience 
showed their appreciation of Madame Horas 
wonderful powers: her victory was complete, the 
crisis had been passed, the future was her own. 
Madame Csillag is unquestionably a genuine 
Leonora, Her impassioned tones, her dramatic 
energy, and true musical feeling, all aided her in 
gaining her position on Thursday week; and, as an 
evidence that this burst of power was not an isolated, 
well-studied effect, it must be remarked that the 
continuation of the part was characterised by the 
same truthfulness and expression. During the chorus 
of prisoners, her acting was highly intelligent, while 
her calm exhibition of despair at not discovering her 
husband among the liberated victims of despotism 
was pre-eminently eloquent. The duet with ‘ 
during which Leonora assists in digging the grave for 
Florestan, gave fine opportunities for the exercise of 
legitimate art, which were aptly seized upon and 
discriminatingly used. The superb quartet, where 
the attempt upon the life of Florestan is frustrated 
by the unexpected interposition of Leonora, exhibited 
Madame Csillag’s talent in an equally favourable 
light. Her exclamation, “ Io son la sua sposa,” was 
uttered with thrilling force, and the baffled Pizarro 
banished from the room with a fixed earnestness 
that strikingly betrayed the passions of the injured 
wife, rendering her for the moment almost masculine 
in her energy. The duet which concludes this 
touching scene, and in which the husband and wife 
give expression to their mutual joy, was not so 
strikingly given as the rest, but the brilliant execu- 
tion of the finale fully made amends. Upon the fall 
of the curtain Madame Csillag received a unanimous 
recall, to which she responded in company with 
Mdlle. Corbari and the principal ormers. 

On Tuesday evening last, ame Grisi com- 
menced the first of twelve representations which the 
management has announced for this season. With- 
out discussing the policy of this lady so long occu- 
pying the position of prima donna at this theatre, 





his company. 
What shall we say of the audience who listened 

to the new cantatrice? Was it hot or was it cold? 
Neither. It wasone that may be safely termed apa- 
thetic, dangerous, and provoking at the same time 
for the singer. Dangerous, lest too great freedom 
with the composer's score should give offence ; pro- 
voking, as neither correctness nor brilliancy of exe- 
cution appeared to give satisfaction. In short, it 
was an audience of di/ettanti, or what we might 
safely term “loungers,” te whom to applaud was 
an effort, to encore a vulgarity. The beautiful over- 
ture (the last of the four composed for this opera by 
Beethoven, and the one which he least valued), exe- 
cuted by the orchestra under Mr. Costa with won- 
derful accuracy and dash, failed to remove the 
lethargy that reigned throughout the house. The 
whole of the first scene was chillingly received. The 
charming sir, however, in which Marcellina pictures 
the happiness she will experience when united to 
Fidelio, sung with beautiful simplicity by Mademoi- 
selle Corbari (whom we gladly welcome back to 
this theatre), gave evident satisfaction, but little 
warmth was infused into the audience by the beau- 

tiful eanon for Leonora, Marcellina Jacquino 

(Signor Luchesi), and. Rocco (M. Zelger), which for 

once escaped an encore. Leonora (Madame Csillag) 

thus far had been working against the tide of popu- 

lar favour; she nevertheless was evidently making 

a gradual impression upon her listeners, which 

augured well for an ultimate success. At last she 

fairly aroused them from their apathy in the trio 

with Marcellina and [ 

Rocco was uttered with so much passion and dra- 

matic power that she secured for almost an obseure 

passage of the opera an honour that it ha 


ceived in the annals of its existence. The trio was 


the Gaoler. Her appeal to | 


aS never re- | 


when every night gives evidence of a declining 
| physique and causes hahitués to compare the Grisi of 
to-day with the Grisi of former times, we are ready 
| to admit that her impersonation of Leonora in the 
| “Favorita,” was a fine piece of acting, and as 
|xegards vocalisation replete with characteristic 
talent, although deficient in power. That she 
should receive a good reception from a full house is 


| to be expected, especially when these performances 


are to be considered preparatory to_ her final retire- 
ment from the stage. i 
sion of the cavatina “O mio Fernando” was ad- 


where she meets Fernando in the cloisters, 


of her palmy days. 
lovely romance, “ J 
him first on the list of living tenors. 
unanimously redemanded. 

Faure as Alphonso 


in even this arduous and thankless part. 


most telling manner, 





that could be desired. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 


duction of “Otello,” with Madame Borghi-Manx 


er rendering on this occa- 


mirable, but her tour de force was in the last scene 
Tt was 
then that for a moment the impassioned intonation 
and the deep dramatic expression of the cantatrice Si 
recalled the youth of Emilia Grisi and the glories r pat 
Signor Marie, as Fernando, 
ably supported her in this trying scene, and in the 
iol d'amore,” evinced those . 
talents in a remarkable degree which have pliced | °° 
The air was 


The great, novelty was the appearance of M. 
. Who, motwithstanding a 
severe cold, sueceeded in stamping his former repu- 
tation as a clever actor and accomplished singer 
M, Zelger 
sustained the part of Baldassare most effectively, 
bringing out the sonorous notes of his voicein a 
The band and chorus, under 
the direction of Mr. Costa, were as usual, everything 


The novelties of the week have been the pro- 


as Desdemona, and Signor Mongini as Otello, on the 


19th; and Signor Campana’s new opera of 
“ Almina” on Thursday, being the last appearance 
but two of Madllle. Piccolomini. We shall reserve 
our remarks until a second representation has 
enabled us to arrive at a more decided opinion of the 

rformances. “ Lucrezia Borgia” is announced 
or Friday—an extra night—with a very powerful 
caste. 

There is some talk of “Don Giovanni” being 
ase next week, with Titiens as Donna Anna, 

siveh ielian, ip: Sieranehent, Lagundia ex 
parts of Zerli m Giovanni, are 
still open. We doubt whether Mr. Smith, with all 
the “resources” of his establishment, will be able 
efficiently to fill them up. We would remind him 
that he has yet much to do before he will have kept 
faith with the psc Names are advertised in 
his programme that we would willingly see taking 
amore active part then they are called upon at 
present so do. We trust that he will bear in mind 
that to promise is one thing, to perform another. 

DRURY-LANE. 

We understand that arrangements are on the 
tapis for again attempting English opera at this 
theatre. is time the company is to be composed 
of the leading singers of the day, who are at present 
excluded from the opera houses, and will be sup- 
ported by a thoroughly efficient band. The leading 
names mentioned are Madame Catherine Hayes, 
Madame Rudersdorff, and Miss F. Huddart. Messrs. 
G. Perren, Santley, Weiss, and Durand. In the 
event of the scheme ever attaining maturity, we 
doubt whether it will succeed in a pecuniary point 
of view. The repertoire of operas to be produced is 
said to embrace great novelties. 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The first concert of the season came off on Mon- 
day last, with an amount of éclat that cannot fail 
to encourage the directors to future efforts, and to 
set aside all idea that the institution is falling in 

pular estimation. The programme evidenced 
careful selection ; it was as ee — 

Part I. 


Sinfonia, ‘The Seasons,” Op. 143. . . . Spohr. 
Aria, “* Questi Avventurieri” . . . - Mozart. 
Signor Belletti. 
Concerto, Violin... . . .» - « « « Mendelssohn. 
Herr Becker. 
Scena, “ Der Freischutz ” . Weber. 


Malle, Louise Michal. 
Overture, “ Egmont.” 
Sinfonia in © (Jupiter). . 2. 2. 2. ee. 
Duetto, “Selavita? ~ (2.6 yes - » Boss 
Malle. Michal and Signor Belletti. 
Overture, “Oberon” . . . . . . . . Weber. 
Conductor, Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 

The execution of Spohr’s fine symphony was 
brilliant. Nota note, not a bar, was played with- 
out a careful attention being paid to their legiti- 
mate expression. The apathy, however, with which 
the arduous performance was received spoke volumes 
for the bad taste of the audience. Herr Becker, who 
has succeeded M. Sainton at the concerts, displayed 
some of the peculiarities of his style in his render- 
ing of Mendelssohn’s Concerto. This we will not 
cavil at, but we cannot avoid suggesting that less 
departure from the composer’s idea is desirable, and 
would materially enhance that artiste’s sterling play- 
ing. The symphony of Mozart, usually known as 
the “Jupiter,” was the piece de résistance of the 
evening, and was ificently played. 

r Belletti gave a novelty from an opera 





much overlooked in this country—the “ Seraglio”— 
with his usual taste. Malle. Louise Michal (“ prin- 
cipal singer at the Court of Sweden”) appears to be 
r of some promise. She possesses a powerful 
and fine-toned soprano voice, which she has perfectly 
under control. Further acquaintance will enable us 
to speak more positively of this lady’s talents. 


Miss Patater has been engaged by the directors 
of the next Norwich Festival as principal contralto. 

Mr. Macrarrey is understood to be engaged on 
an opera, of which the subject is “Robin Hood.” 
The new operi by Mr. Wallace, which was com- 
menced some degen years since, is on Dr. Meinhold’s 
story of “The Amber Witch.” 








| Mr. Darwty’s “ Theory of the Origin of Species” is 
| reviewed in the “Edinburgh Review” in an elaborate 
| article, which contests the novelty of the doctrines 
) |} and the accuracy of the inductions of this popular 
work, 
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THE DRAMA, 





LYCEUM, 
* On Monday, Sir William Don, Bart., made his 
first appearance at this theatre in the farce of 
“ Whitebait at Greenwich,” as the waiter John 
Small, from the Rose and Crown. The salient 
points of the character were fully brought out by 
the worthy baronet, whose hold upon the audience, 
however, appears rather to lie in the intense comical- 
ity of his gigantic stature than in any peculiar vein 
of humour which his acting developes. Awkward- 


ness of carriage and absurdity of gesticulation are | 


his peculiarities, which, although but shallow attain- 
ments, yet did not fail to secure for him a cordial 
reception from a full house. Mr. Tilbury, by the 
quaintness of his acting, and Mr. Butler, not a little 
influenced the reception of the piece. 
Saxon’s maid-servant was clever, and characterised 
by her usual vivacity and smartness. 
THE OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

There is a story told of Sophie Amould, the cele- 
brated French actress, that in the midst of the 
homage which was being paid to her by all her ad- 
mirers, she was awakened by a singular circumstance 
to a sense of her isolation from all the enjoyments 
of true friendship. It was the “Jour de ’An”— 
New Year's Day—when in France high and low, 
rich and poor, surrender themselves to gaiety and the 
interchange of hospitality. Old quarrels are then 
healed and new acquaintances cemented. Families 
gather round the ancestral table, and dining out be- 
comes the “rage.” Sophie was left at home alone 
and deserted. Her waiting-maid had left her, rather 
than forego dining at home. To solace herself she 
places on the dinner-table the portrait of her mother, 
and exclaims, in joy at the prospect of society, “ Et 
moi aussi je dine chez ma mere!” The incident 
has served for a very pretty little French drama, 
entitled, “Je dine chez ma Mere,” which Mr. Tom 
Taylor has translated—we mean adapted—for this 
stage under the name of “A Christmas Dinner.” 
Sophie Arnould is converted into the everlasting 
Peg Woffington, and the scene transferred from Paris 
to London. William Hogarth, excellently made up 
by Mr. Horace Wigan, is introduced as the painter 
of the actress. Mfrs. Stirling as Peg Woffington is 
clever; and, in her rage at the contumacy of her 
maid, presents an amusing contrast with the latter, 
who, in the person of Mrs. Emden, is everything 
that is obstinate and unmanageable. Notwithstand- 
ing the good acting and the elegant way in which 
the piece has been put on the stage, its materials 
are too shallow to insure its popularity, even with 
an indulgent Olympic public. We do not anticipate 
that it will have a long run, 

THE STRAND, 

This Theatre is always rich in novelties, The 
broader the farce at this house the more palat- 
able it seems to be to the audience. The new 
piece produced on Monday, under the title “ A Race 
fora Widow,” cannot fail to satisfy the most ardent 
lover of the ridiculous, Mr. Williams, the author, 
is evidently dissatisfied with his composition, for he 
even will not allow it the honours of a farce, but 
calls it a sketch. 
that score, but content ourselves with opining that 
some measure ought to be put even to stage buffoon- 
ing, which in this instance is rather overdone. The 
plot of the piece is founded on the idiosyncracies of 
two individuals—Mr. Cornelius Popjoy (Mr. James 
Rogers), and Mr. Adolphus de Cremorne (Mr. H. J. 
Turner )—the object of whose endeavours is to find 
a bride with 300/ per annum. Unknown to each 
other, they have scoured North Wales in search of a 
certain widow—Mrs. Wilmington (Mrs. Buiton)— 
on whom they finally alight at an inn, taking her 
lunch with her friends—Mr. Capsicomb Pepperpod 
(Mr. Bland), and his wife (Miss Lester). De Cre- 
morne soon becomes aware that Mrs. Pepperpod, 
whom he supposes to be the widow, is in the house, 
and proposes to pay his addresses to her, This leads 
to an assault upon him by Mr. Pepperpod. In the 
meanwhile, Popjoy falls into the same mistake and 
with the same result. It is at last discovered that 
the real Mrs. Wilmington is not a widow at all, but 
is separated from her husband for a time in order to 
conceal her marriage from her family. Although 
all the actors did their best to give effect to the 


Miss Kate | 


We shall not quarrel with him on | 


author’s situations, we hardly think it fair that they 
should be called upon to engage in a series of 
assaults upon each other for three quarters of an 
hour, as they have to do in a “Race for a Widow,” in 
order to illustrate the irascibility of Mr. Capsicomb 
Pepperpod on discovering that his wife is being 
courted by Messrs. Popjoy and De Cremorne. Not- 
withstanding its defects, the piece was well received. 
ST, JAMES’s. 

Under the title of a “ Friend in Need,” a two-act 
comedy by Messrs. Sewell and French was produced 
at this house on Monday last. The plot is well 
defined, and savours of originality, although the 
piece would admit of curtailment. Mr. Bedford 
| (Mr. Robins) having contracted a passion for gam- 
bling, has made away with some trust-moneys of 
his ward, Charles Hastings (Mr. F. Robinson), who, 
fortunately for Mr. Bedford, is in love with his 
| daughter, Ada, who becomes the partaker of his 
| secret, and is persuaded to accept the hand of 
| Hastings. Ada’s predilections, however, are towards 
| Cuthbert Leslie (Mr. E. Spencer), who has recourse 
to an anonymous letter in order to malign the char- 
| acter of Hastings. Harry Sparkley (Mr. Belford), 
| the “ Friend in Need,” prompts Hastings to lose in 
écarté to his guardian the amount of the trust- 
money which he had appropriated, and finally ex- 
poses Leslie’s delinquencies before Ada, so as to 
ensure his banishment from the house. The dé- 
nouement is that Hastings obtains the hand of Ada ; 
while Sparkley receives that of Mr. Bedford’s niece. 
The whole piece was well acted, and promises to 
have a successful run. The authors, in answer to 
an unanimous call, made their bow to the audience 
at the conclusion of the piece. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

The ever-fresh entertainment provided by Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed, at the Gallery of Iilustra- 
tion, continues to attract audiences both numerous 
and appreciative. The Jessie Bloomfield of Mrs. 
Reed is charmingly natural, full of naive simplicity, 
anda girlish artlessness truly captivating ; while the 
Sailor of Mr. Reed is an admirable specimen of the 
blunt, honest Jack tar of the good old school. The 
young lady sings a charming ballad, “ Think before 
you speak,” replete with melody and pathetic 
feeling :— 

“ A cruel word from lips we love, 
Let fall in moment weak, 
Leaves traces time can ne’er remove— 
Then think before you speak.” 

These words are at once homely but expressive, 
and receive their proper pathos from Mrs. Reed’s 
clear, melodious voice. The character of Mrs. 
Naggit, a most loquacious lady, who believes every- 
body talkative but herself,is sustained with great 
comic power, and is one among the best of Mrs. 
Reed’s sketches, The song, “I'll speak my mind 
if I die for it,’ was admirable. New characters are 
from time to time introduced ; the follies of the day 
| are pleasantly satirised, though ill-nature and per- 
| sonality are judiciously and carefully avoided. 
| Public characters are not made the subjects of 
| caricature, and there is nothing whatever in the 
| entertainment to offend the feeling of anybody. 
| Two hours cannot be spent more pleasantly than 
| at this Gallery—a fact of which the public have, 
we are glad to say, become tolerably well aware. 





ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


On Monday last the Master of this Institution, 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, and a number of gentlemen 
of the dramatic profession, and visitors interested in 
its welfare, assembled at Maybury, near the Woking 
station of the South-Western Railway, to witness 
the impressive spectacle of laying the foundation- 
stone. Among those present we remarked Sir 
William de Bathe, Colonel de Bathe, Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, Mr. A. Wigan, Mr. Robson, Mr. Emden, Mr. 
Nelson Lee, Mr. Churchill, Dr. Borlase Childs, Mr. 
B. Webster, Jun., B.A., Mr. W. S. Webster, Mr. 
Stainton, Mr. Webb, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Stirling 
Coyne, Mr. F. Ledger. The Master having duly 
laid and levelled the stone, addressed the company 
as follows:—* Gentlemen, I cannot adequately ex- 
press my feelings of pride, as Master of the Royal 
Dramatic College, in laying the first stone of the 
noble institution, the houses of which are to afford 
the comforts of home, and freedom from the cares 
of the world, to deserving aged and infirm members 
of the histrionic profession. By a fortuitous cir- 


cumstance, which I sincerely hope will prove a 
happy omen, this event oceurs on the anniversary of 
the birth of that most mighty genius, Shakespeare, 
whose writings were not for an age, but for all 
time—not for a nation, but the whole world. In 
his words, I bid you ‘Come unto the yellow sands, 
and there take hands,’ linked in the cause of charity, 
and soon will you be enabled to accomplish the 
good work in hand, and say to houseless poverty, 
‘Friendship will lend you shelter ‘gainst the tem- 
pest, and so there repose.’ The erection of this 
building is the most powerful argument in opposi- 
tion to the puny cry of the enemies of the dr 

and will in the end substantially show that the love 
of the enlightened people of this great country is 
strongly in favour of their dramatic lore and of its 
exponents, and will, I trust, be a lasting monument 
of the beneficent reign of her gracious Majesty, of 
the glory of Shak re, and of the respect im which. 
my profession is held by high andlow. May God 
prosper the good work.” These remarks were most 
enthusiastically freceived, and at their conclusion 
the company adjourned to lunch. Several amusing 
speeches terminated the day’s proceedings. 





FINE ARTS. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS 
Water-colour painting, an essentially English art, 
still maintains its superiority over continental imi- 
tations ; for it is only a few years since that Hilde- 
brand attempted to interfere with our almost native 
— At the recent great exhibition in Paris 
oreigners universally admired our superior excel- 
lence, and there is as yet little cause to fear any- 
thing like foreign rivalry. Water-colour, however, 
has not materially assisted to carry out the lofty 
conceptions of “ high art ;’ though we confess that 
there is no absolute reason for this deficiency, and it. 
surely becomes a far more efficient medium for the 
cloud, the wave, the feathered foliage, and the 
fading distance of the horizon, than its rival, oil. 
Landscape has therefore a predominating influence 
in the present exhibition, more so than in former 
years ; and we cannot but regret there is so meagre 
an offering of historical and domestic subjects. It 
is trne that large water-colour drawings must be of 
transcendant excellence to ensure purchasers, and it 
is the present inequality of even first-rate artists, and 
the great uncertainty of sale, which prompts them 
to procure income from smaller and less pretentious 
productions. “Fames” but too often is the atten- 
dant upon fame. The private view at this gallery 
took place on Saturday last—the 26th annual exhi- 
bition. A crowd of aristorratic admirers attended 
the inspection, The weather was unfavourable to. 
the view—the darkest drawings gra darker still, 
and for nearly an hour each work was almost in- 
visible. A gleam of sunshine came at intervals, 
and enabled us to form some opinion of the cha- 
racter of the drawings: the result being less favour- 
able to the general excellence than that of many 
previous exhibitions. The president, Mr. Warren, 
has not afforded any ambitious effort, and it is to be 
regretted that he should have hesitated to add one 
more to the number of his many larger and well~ 
known productions. In No. 94 his eastern predilee- 
tion prevails. “ The Good Samaritan” isa beautiful 
drawing ; the figures become somewhat subservient 
to the landscape, but this in a great degree compen- 
sates for the lighter treating of the subject ; for we 
know of no other living artist who could give the 
deep, quiet, sacred repose which pervades this pic- 
ture. No. 240— 
“There's a bower of roses by Bendeemer's stream” 
Moorr— 
affords the same artist an opportunity of presenting 
an Oriental damsel indulging her sweet dream on 
the margin of a stream where the lotus and the lily 
float with pleasing contrast of colour to the roses 
which hang over her head, and where “the nightin- 
gale sings round it all the day Jong.” No. 315 is 
unworthy of Mr. Warren; his “Early Moring 
Prayer in the Desert” and “The Blessing on the 
Journey,” in his earliest and best style, redeeming in 
every way this unsuccessful effort of his pencil. 
The vice-president, Mr. Haghe, is as architecturally 











grand as ever; but his largest picture by _no means 
does justice to “the historical.” No. 78, “ The 
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Murder of Rizzio,” bears a strong stamp of melo- | artists in days past, 


drama, and the drawing of the principal figures is 
not too correct. The countenance of Ruthven is 
theatrically savage, and the terror of the infatuated 
“fiddler” all that can be desired at such a terrific 
moment. p 
Flemish town-hall, filled with burghers full of frown 
or laughter ; and we feel a little uneasy at his having 
changed the climate of the Netherlands for thet of 
Italy—Holland and Flanders being more suited to 
his aspirations than either Venice or Rome. Still, 
Mr. Haghe’s treatment of subjects from the sunny 
region is brilliant and artistic; a little flatness is 
Fe ay in some portion of these his recent works, 

ough for the most part they are unrivalled, except 
by one painter, Mr. Cattermole, whose felicitous 
style can scarcely ever be surpassed. The pride of 


place in the gallery is yielded to Mr. Tidey—No. 


224. This is a large drawing, and certainly full of 
ability. The figure of “Ianthe” is pleasingly 
drawn, the drapery is graceful, and the general 
manipulation careful and artistic ; but the attempt 
to illustrate Shelley’s beautiful dream must be ac- 
counted a failure. Gazers look on, muttering 
“curious,” and “clever,” “probably musing as to 
its meaning, and possibly taking no pains what- 
ever to find it out. No. 
of this master, is a totally different subject— 
charming in its ease and exquisite simplicity, 
worthy of the poem of Bryant, whose words 
have suggested the picture. We next find a 
Scr illustration ‘from the able brush of Mr. 

No. 250—“Saul at Endor.” No one 
has ever doubted this artist's great powers as 
a aoe) agers so admirably combined as they 
are with richness and harmony of colour, and at 
times aided by rare and imaginative conception. 
We fear, however, he has been too much of late in 
the company of the Corsican Brothers, or stroiled 
too frequently with Fauleonbridge about the walls 
of Angiers, so that his artistic capabilities have in 
some suffered from the association. The 
Witch of Endor is cleverly mysterions—the figure 
of Saul faultlessly drawn, and the colouring of the 


whole skilfully and effectively managed ; but the 


general effect is “ of the stage stagey.” This drama- | 


tie allusion leads us at once to 161—“ The Wounded 


Deer,” Charles H. Weigall. How sad it is to see so | 


faithful a delineator of animal life thus falling off! 
Surely an artist who can paint a stag so well and 
so true to nature should have thrown his highest 
abilities into the cause of Shakspere. This poor 
stag has truly “come to languish.” “His leathern 
coat” has certainly done “bursting,” for the poor 
creature is as flat as the paper upon which he is 


But if we cannot praise the deer, what | 


can we say of the “melancholy Jacques?” Nothing 


but what would be melancholy indeed. In other | 


respects the drawing is excellent, and this will be 
found to be equally so in many others exhibited by 
this artist, who in certain works, characteristic of 
domestic and rustic life, is without any doubt un- 
equalled. A farm-yard by Weigall is generally a 
to look at. Why is Mr. Wehnert so chary of 

is contributions? We recollect the years when 
crowds flocked about the produce of his genius— 
wher even the most perfect novice in art gazed 
u “The Prisoner of Gisors,” lingered with silent 
iration, and came back to gaze again. Why 
have we now an unwashed “Lucrezia Borgia?” 
We have always imagined her beautiful and 
Majestic in face and form, though her soul with sin 
was hideous. In these days of military movement 
no gallery of art would be perfect without some 
warlike encounter, and so Mr. Campion has favoured 
us with No. 147—“British Troops forcing the 
Passage of a River under heavy Fire.” There is 
plenty of action, but a redundancy of colours un- 
suited to the subject. Scarlet and gold are not seen 
so vividly in such a situation. Yet the drawing is 
Spirited, and the whole composition may find great 
favour in less fastidious eyes than our own. We 
now come to 2 most pleasing portion of our critical 
task, in welcoming the new member to the New 
Water-colour Society. Carl Werner will be found 
a valuable addition to the brotherhood, his inaugu- 
ration drawings fully justifying their selection of 
the new candidate. He has been already known to 
connoisseurs in art as the owner oi a gallery in Pall 





152, another work | 


Mall. Though German by birth, like other foreign | 


SS ——————— 
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: he has come amongst us to | 
maintain the character of the English school ; and, | 
| from the sensation his productions caused last | 
| Saturday, we doubt not his career will be a) 


| prosperous one. It was pleasant to hear a/| 


Mr. Haghe is far more at home in a| celebrated novelist, himself a disciple of the | 


| pencil, congratulate him on his advent at the New 
| Society; and it was equally pleasing to see the | 
| cause of the congratulation upon the walls. No. 
| 169—* Venice as it is: Palazzi Delfini,” is an exqui- 
| Site work. We rarely see execution so neatly carried | 
| out, while the blending of tints contributes to the | 
| excellence of a most charming production. Herr | 
| Carl Werner contributes six other drawings, the per- | 
| fection of colour and the very perfection of design. | 
| We must now wander into the green wood, the 
| fertile fields, and over the steep and stony moun- 
| tains; and who more fitting to guide us into a 
| shadowy glade, or over a luxuriant corn field, than 
| the younger Warren? In art circles there is often- 
| times a difference of opinion as to what is or what 
| is not poetry in painting. One disputant will assert 
that a faithful transcript of nature, painted with 
| due regard to colour, drawing, and perspective, 
| must be poetical because Nature herself is the very 
| essence of all poetry. Another disputant will say, 
|“ We must not, or we cannot, place on paper or 
| canvas all we see; we must leave out all we don’t 
| like, and add that which we consider to be truly 
beautiful.” We shall not, at the present time, join 
in this contest, but shall content ourselves by 
simply saying that there is a great difference be- 
| tween depicting every stem, leaf, or stone we fancy 
| we may see, and daubing foliage as so many masses 
| of cabbages or cauliflowers. Mr. Edmund Warren 
| presents as perfect and as true a portrait of nature 
| as can possibly be desired. His works are this year 
| small in size, but they are varied in subject, and 
| bear the marks of careful study and thought. “The 
| Harvest Moon” will arrest the attention of ali who 
| love art not sacrificed to falseness of effect, but 
| carried out to reflect Nature in her own image. 
| Bennett is as inimitable as usual, No. 73, “The 
| Giants of the Forest,” being a noble work of land- 
| scape painting. Whymper fascinates us with his 
| Scenery.; and Mole will find, doubtless, many ad- 
mirers—he well deserves to do so. Robins has ina 
great measure forsaken his old love, the ocean, and 
| has sought another among the mountains. Sailors 
| say they are never so safe as when they are at sea— 
let Mr. Robins look to his own safety. Rowbotham 
has some refined and delicate drawings ; and Mr. 
Vacher obliges us with further editions of his 
cerulean and transparent prettinesses. Maplestone, 
in his “Gipsies’ Home,” retraces his wanderings, 
and leads us back to the year when his name was 
| im every mouth. There is talent and merit in 
many of his works, and his “Wimbledon Com- 
| mon” will never be forgotten. We could not help 
feeling amused with “A Pomeranian Watchman” 
| of G. H. Laporte, No. 24. He will doubtless be 
| snapped up by some middle-aged spinster anxious 
to possess such a dear little pet. The secretary, 
Mr. Fahey, has added to the gallery many of his 
| pleasing landscapes. Lee has not this year done 
| justice to his ability for rendering exquisite studies 
| of the English peasantry, though he exhibits some 
| careful and by no means unpleasing drawings. Let 
| us not be accused of a want of courtesy by omit- 
| ting a mention of Mrs. Margetts, whose artistic 
and admirable groupings of nature’s “sweetest, 
| mellowest things—plums, peaches, apricots, and nec- 
tarines”—trivets the attention and admiration of the 
fruit-loving public. No painter has ever approached 
this lady in the excellence of depicting this par- 
ticular subject. We must not conclude this 
notice without offering a large share of praise to 
another new member, Mr. J. Jopling, whose 
“ LItalia,” No. 143, is a drawing of something more 
than ordinary pretension. We augur for Mr. Jop- 
ling a distinguished position in the world of art. 
The New Water-colour Society is an association of 
great ability, and its gallery, though not of more 
than average merit, no one should fail to visit. 


THE ART UNION OF LONDON. 


The annual meeting of the subscribers of this so- 
ciety was held on Monday, in the New Adelphi 





opening the proceedings, called upon the Secretary, 
Mr. George Godwin, to read the report of the 
Council. It appears that the Union has now been 
in existence for twenty-four years. Exclusive of 
the current year’s subscription and of the thousands 
added by prizehclders, it has raised the sum of 


| 254,1437,, of which 138,662/. have been paid to 


artists, and 64,623/. to engravers for the supply of 
impressions to subscribers. The present annual 
subscription amounts to 14,1387. The sum ex- 
pended in pictures alone is 118,765, while 19,897/. 
have been paid for bronze and porcelain statuettes, 
medals, enamels, &. The numbers distributed, 
stand thus :— 

Bronze Statuettes and Busts, 313. 

Porcelain and other Statuettes and Busts, 2,553. 
Tazzas and Vases in iron, 230. 

The subscriptions received have thus been disposed 
of —“ Printing, advertising, salaries and 24 per cent. 
reserve fund, 3,393/. 16s. Amount set apart for 
printing and volume of wood engravings, 4,489/. 
19s. 6d. Amount allotted for prizes, 6,255/. 
The reserve funds now amounts to the sum of 
9,3887. For the ensuing year, subscribers will 
receive an impression of Mr, Willmore’s engraving 
after Turner's picture “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 
Nnmerous works are in hand. A premium of 100 
guineas for a series of designs illustrative of Ten- 
nyson’s “ Idyll’s of the King” has been offered ; also a 
premium of seventy guineas for a group or sta- 
tuette in plaster representing some subject from 
English history—the design second in merit entitles 
the artist to thirty guineas. The medallic series, 
to be published so soon as completed, is progressing 
under the hands of Messrs. Adams and Wyon. Ar- 
rangements have been entered into with Mr. 
Foley, R.A., to make a reduced copy of his statue 
of Caractacus; while Mr. Delpech has been com- 
missioned to reduce the bust of the Apollo Bel- 
videre, for issue to such subseribers of ten years 
standing who have not gained a prize. The prize- 
holders of last year purchased from the various 
exhibitions of the season 105 works of art, to the 
following amounts, viz.:— 


From the Royal Academy......£348 10 0 
The Institution of Fine Arts... 583 0 0 
Society of British Artists...... 789 5 O 
British Institution............... 243 5 0 
Royal Scottish Academy ...... 20 0 0 
Water Colour Society........... 103. 5 O 


New Waiter Colour Society... 507 18 0 
£2,895 3 0 
The Secretary having read the report, the noble 
Chairman then moved its adoption. In his opinion 
it was the most interesting and instructive one he 
had ever listened to, and a fair account of the 
stewardship of the council. It was a pleasure to see 
the intimate union of commerce, literature, and art, 
which prevaiied in it, as evidenced by the election of 
such men as the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, and Mr. Bunning, who had succeeded to the 
vacancies created by the death of Mr. Jacob Bell 
and the retirement of Dr. Mortimer and Aldermen 
Salomons and Wire. 

The motion having been seconded, was unani- 
mously approved of. : 

Mr. Monckton Milnes hoped to see the society 
soon located in a hall of its own, He regarded it 
with affection, as it had done more than could be 
expected from any government to advance the arts, 
and thattoo by a system of chance in itself perfectly 
harmless. The hon. gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing the thanks of the meeting to the council, and to 
the secretaries in particular. The motion was carried 
without a dissentient voice, and after a vote of 
thanks had been passed for the kindness of Mr. B. 
Webster in granting them the use of the theatre, 
which was duly acknowledged by that gentleman 
Miss Pringle and Miss Muir were selected to draw 
the prizes, and Captain Rea and Mr. Atkinson were 
appointed scrutineers, and the drawing for prizes 
commenced, gyhen the following allotment was 
made :— 

Entitled to select a work of art of the value of 
two hundred pounds :—Hopkins, Commodore, Mer- 
thyr; Yallop, T., Albert-road. 

Entitled to select a work of art of the value of one 








| Theatre, when the yearly allotment of prizes was 
made. 


Lord Montcaz’e va; ‘n the chair, and upon 








hundred and fifty pounds :—Elphinstone, Mrs., 
' Regent-street. 
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Entitled to an oil-painting of “Sardis,” by S. 
Johnson :—Purdie, W., Old Broad-street. 

Entitled to select a work of art of the value of 
one hundred pounds:—Dunn, Miss E., Thoralby ; 
Finn, J., Ramsey ; Wright, C., Barnsley. 

Entitled each to select a work of art of the value 
of seventy pounds :—Allison, Miss R., Connaught- 
square; Dutton, —, Nantwich; Holden, James, 
Manchester ; Falconet, L. de P., Constant; Oldrey, 
R., Finch-lane. 

Entitled each to select a work of art of the value 
of sixty pounds:—Booth, J.. Heckmondwike ‘ 
Doyly, J., St. Vincent ; Everett, J., Creek ; Harri- 
son, 8. J., Braintree ; Llewellyn, Mrs., Westbourne- 
court ; Robinson, John B., Marsden. 

Entitled each to select a work of art of the value 
of forty pounds :—Coates, J. A., Customs; Cross, 
W., Botesdale, Suffolk; Gridley, W., Sloane-street ; 
Hunt, W., Yarmouth ; Moore, W. F., Isle of Man ; 
Shand, A., Liverpool; Sealey, H., Stanhope-street ; 
Young, T., Seymour-street. 

Entitled each to select a work of art of the value 
of thirty pounds:—Aytoun, J. P., Kirkaldy; 
Blandy, J. J., Reading; Byrom, J.. Westworth; 
Coles, R., Dover ; Cole, Rev. D., Grantham ; Church, 
J., Walworth ; Delafosse, F. J., Cleveland-square ; 
Farthing, —, Cheapside; Gibbon, Mrs. M., Bishop 
Auckland; Harrison, J., Belper; Harrison, J., 
Wandsworth; Harland, J., Hustler; Heath, R., 
Brampton, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Hitchen, F. W., 
Margate; Langley, Robert, Liverpool; M‘Kewan, 
W., 21, Lombard-street; Newport, J., Waterford; 
Pasmore, J., Port Elizabeth. 

Entitled each to select a work of art of the value 
of twenty-five pounds:—Aston, F., Birmingham ; 
Curling, W., Denmark-hill; Fladgate, Colonel, 
Queen-square; Fradgley, J., Bank of England; 
Godfrey, D., Abingdon; Howes, Rev. J., Belton ; 
Hamilton, Colonel, Kilmarnock; Milne, George, 
Broughton ; Morison, W. Y., Hatton-garden ; Pum- 
fret, John, Driffield; Rees, —, Merthyr; Robson, 
M., Jun., Sunderland; Rogers, J. C., Blackford; 
Shakespear, J., Carmarthen; Sewell G., Upper 
Thames-street; Toovey, J., Salisbury ‘Thompson, 
J. B., Kentish-town; Wright, A., St. Bees ; Wilson, 
C. T., Chichester; Wiggin, J. K., Boston, U.S. 

Entitled each to select a work of art of the value 
of twenty pounds:—Arntz, R. R., Bessborough-st. ; 
Baily, H., St. John’s-wood; Besant, W., Portsea ; 
Broadwater, R., Billiter-square; Canning, A. P., 
Bishop’s Stortford ; Eve, J. B., Louth ; Falconer, W., 
Hackney ; Garland, C., Leeds; Graham, Miss J. D., 
Wigton; Gooch, C., Camberwell; Ker, W. W., 
Waltham ; Lacy, T., King’s Arms-yard ; Lester, M., 
Clonmel; Martine, Dr., Haddington; Munnings, 
W. G., Old "Change ; Perry, Miss, Tyndale-place ; 
Procter, W., Bristol; Strugnell, T. W., Edgware- 
road ; Smirke, S., R.A.. Grosvenor-street ; Thorpe, 
W., Henrietta-street; Veasey, D., Huntingdon; 
Waring, Dr., Chiselhurst; Webster, J. G., Boston, 
U.S.; Westrup, R. J.. Whitechapel-road ; Wintle, 
Colonel, Bayswater ; White, T. R., Berbice. 

Entitled each to select a work of art of the value 
of fifteen pounds.—Bouts, Mr. Croydon; Brown, 
Miss A., Wothorpe; Coverley, C., Oporto; Clark, 
Mrs. P., Farringdon; Eaton, J., Patricroft; Eaton 
Lodge, No. 1, Liverpool ; Foster, G. B., Luddington; 
Francis, — jun., Bangor; Gilson, R., Sheffield; 
Gemmill, G., Tottenham-court-road; Groom, E. C., 
Northampton; Gordon, Jas. A.; Heald, A. W., 
Leeds; Kitson, Mrs. E., Sheffield; Leake, E. J., 
Portland, Victoria; Mennow, J., Haverstock-hill ; 
Newcomb, F. P., Market Harborough; Penstone, 
W,, Stanford; Pearson, G., Wine-office-court ; 
Russell, J., Inverness; Simmons, K. L., Charleston ; 
Stacey, Rev. T., Cardiff; Tulliett, H. B., Ventnor ; 
Vinson, R. H., Newport, Monmouthshire ; Wilkin- 
son, F., Melbourne ; Young, D. F., Reigate. 

Entitled each to select a work of art of the value 
of ten pounds :—Agnew, Miss, Newton Stewart; 
Ashton, T., Oaklands ; Batchelor, F. T.. Newington 
Butts; Basford, J., Derby ; Branter, W., Keighly ; 
Cristall, H., Rotherhithe ; Cooper, W. J., Newport- 
market; Da Silva, J., Wandsworth-common ; 
Elliott, §., Stanley; Frost, W. F., Salford ; Gill, T. T., 
London and Westminster Bank ; Harbridge, T. H., 
Liverpoo! ; Hardy, J., Bagnigge-wells-road ; Hatton, 
J.D., Launceston ; Hulme, F. W., Old Brompton ; 
James, P., Monmouth; Killey, Miss, Isle of Man; 
Martindale, J. W., Watford; Mortimer, Rev. Dr., 








Eccleston-square ; Norris, T., Liverpool; Norman; 
J.N., Rugby ; Pilkington, J.. Reform Club; Robin- 
son, Mrs. D., Pontefract; Stirling, T.. Lambeth, 


Sala, J. B., Oporto; Shelton, Captain, Wraysbury ; | 


Solly, Samuel, St. Helen’s-place ; Scott, D., Lower 
Thames-street ; Scott, Ph., Portland; Townson, T., 


West View; Tatham, Mrs. Athlone; Thomas, J. | 


W., London, Canada; Vantin, J., Adelaide; Wood, 
R., Richmond ; Watson, W., Warrenpoint ; Young, 
W., Hull. 

Entitled each to a porcelain group of “ Venus 
and Cupid :”—Ashworth, Mrs., Waterfoot ; Badger, 
H. P., Rotherham ; Dudley, C., Stafford; Eley, G., 
Sittingbourne ; Gleichman, N., Hague; Goldie, J., 
Melbourne ; Hall, —, Clithero; Hindley, C., sen., 
Oxford-stre2t; Hooper, W. F., King’s-cross; Hunt, 
T. H., Falmouth ; Jackson, H., Stillorgan ; Jones, 
Mrs., Battersea ; Kirkby, J.. Cabormme; Lucy, ©. L., 
Kidderminster; Maddox, G., Launceston; Mait- 
land, R. L., Croydon ; Marsland, J., Staleybridge ; 
Marriner, J., Welbeck-street ; Ramsey, Col., Por- 
chester-terrace; Robinson, H., Greenwich; Sopp, 
J., Christchurch; Spurrier, Wm., Birmingham ; 
Sergison, A., Islington; Swane, Miss Peckham; 
Sharpe, F. J., Lancaster ; Taubman, J. 8. G., Isle of 
Man ; Thacker, W., Haverstock-hill; Wade, Rev. 
W.R., Melbourne ; Warner, T., Cirencester ; Wood, 
T. O., East Rainton. 

Entitled each to a silver medal, commemorative 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence :—Anderson, A., Glasgow ; 
Aytoun, J. P., Kirkaldy ; Baily, J. W., Gracechurch- 
street ; Barrett, J. T., Kirkstall; Brown, Jos., Essex- 
court ; Budd, B., 10, Albert-place ; Chapman, Alfred, 
Clifton; Dowling, C. F., Dublin; Francis, J., 
Kingston, Jamaica; Foster, G. B., Luddington ; 
Hale, G. W., Ryde; Harris, G., Commercial-road ; 
Hitcheock, J. M., Geelong; Houghton, H., St. 
John’s, Camberwell ; Hunter, J., Lerwick ; Hustler, 
T. A., Ash; Hutchinson, T. Rugby; Jackson, J., 
Nottingham ; Leach, Samuel, Liverpool ; Nash, W., 
60, Strand; Overfield, A., Leek; Pearce, W., Strat- 
ford-on-Avon; Pringle, A., Bessbrook; Roe, J. P., 
Montreal ; Rosomon, R. R. L., sen., Itchin ; Shean, 
John, Halifax, N.S.; Stead, A. 53, Old Broad- 
street; Thompson, C., Sleighford ; Tuke, H., Con- 
servative Club ; Wynyard, Major J., 58th Regt. 





Tue Sate or THE CoLtzcTion oF THE Late Mr. 
IsamBarp Kixepom Brunet, which we adverted to 
in our impression of last week, commenced on 
Friday, the 20th instant, and continued through the 
next day, at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s rooms. 
The following are the principal items of the two 
days’ sale:—Carved oak furniture, from the de- 
ceased’s Shakesperian Room:—Lots 98-105. A 
table with sliding top, on four legs, beautifully 
carved, with ornaments in the renaissance style, and 
seven pairs of beautiful chairs, with high backs, 
carved in the same taste, the seats and backs covered 
with crimson silk damask (in four lots)—92/. 10s, 
117-19. A handsome cheval glass, in richly-carved 
frame, of scroll pattern, with flowers ; a toilet glass 
and an old cabriole sofa en suite—37/. 10s. 120, A 
set of six old carved oak chairs, with cane panels— 
24/. 10s. 121-2, Two beautiful old Venetian frames, 
carved with arabesques, &¢.—25/. 154-8. Six 
beautiful old Venetian glass chandeliers, with 
coloured glass flowers and drops, and branches for 
numerous lights—114/. 6s. 140. A set of ivory 
chessmen, beautifully carved, with busts—18/. 10s. 
141-2. Two magnificent old Venetian pier glasses, 
of octagonal form, the frames enriched with flowers 
of rock crystal, carved in high relief, and chased 
metal gilt, each about Gft. high and 4ft. wide (in 
one lot)—245/. (Wilton.) Stained Glass :—143-8. 
Six panels of old German stained glass, with im- 
perial arms, supported by figures, the last two ex- 
hibited at Manchester, inscribed, “ Jacos GauDENTz 
Biatser, PON WARLTENSE, 1547,” 17in. by 12}in. ; 
and “Herwrich Grarr Sapina, Grom, 1548,” 
17in. by 12in.—42 guineas. 148. A.and B. Two 
pairs of panels of fine stained glass, with portraits 
of Shakespere, Queen Elizabeth, Henry VIII., and 
Francis L—23 guineas. Decorative Objects, &c. :— 
150. A pair of noble vases, of old French bronze, 
the handles formed of Cupids, chased with masks 
and vines in relief, about 3ft. high—-100/, 152-3. 
A large vase and cover, of Venetian ware, painted 
with flowers and fruits in colours, the handles 
formed of masks, and groups of fruit and flowers ; 





26in. high ; and a pair of smaller ditto—154$ guineas. 
154, A pair of Dresden vases and covers on tripod 
feet; 30in. high—28/7. 155. The Christ Angel, a 
beautiful relief, in Carrara marble, by Professor 
| Reitschell, of Dresden, in glazed case—70/. Fine 
| Old Chelsea :—162. A magnificent vase, of the finest 
old Chelsea, exquisitely painted with a group of 
| figures after Greuze, and a landscape on rich crimson 
| ground—219/. (Poole). 163. A pair of beautiful 
| OViform vases and covers, of the finest old 

| crimson ground, richly pencilled with gold, and 
| painted with bouquets of flowers—135 guineas. 
| 164. A pair of beautiful vases and covers of the 
| same, myrtle shape, painted with subjects of Cupids 
and flowers—127 guineas. Fine Old Sevres:—A 
beautiful cabaret, gros bleu, exquisitely painted 
with Cupids, in pink, consisting of plateau, cup and 
| Saucer, sucrier, and milk-jug—80 guineas. 166-7. 
A beautiful gros bleu Vincennes bowl, with gold 
birds, and a pr wr wee with open-work turqouise 
border, painted with flowers—43 guineas. 168. A 
beautiful ecuelle cover and stand, painted with 
flowersand festoons,and blue edges—21/.10s. 169-70. 
An elegant vase, gros bleu, beautifully painted with 
flowers ; and a pair of beautiful ewers, gros bleu, with 
festoons (in one lot)}—125/. The total amount real- 
ised by the first day's sale was 2,375/. Saturday’s 
sale commenced with the pi by Mr. 
Brunel when he visited is in 1848, and were 
those selected by him from the Exposition. “La 
Chasse aux Maurais,” by Eugtne le Poittevin (a 
French Sportsman on the of a River) sold to 
Blanchard for 317. 10s. ; “Le Retour du ” by 
E. Girardet, for 342. 13s., to Gambart; a pair of 
small landscapes, by Berciny, for 17h, (Wallis). 
A picture of a father and mother playing with their 
infant in bed, by Steinheil, went for 267. 5s. A 
landscape by C. Lecomte, painted in 1847, fetched 
9 guineas. “Neapolitan Peasants ina Boat,” by A. 
Honein—10/. 10s. “The Emperor Charles V. as a 


Monk, looking at a Miniature of Himself as an 
Emperor,” full-length, by Zeigler, sold for 45/7. 


“Tl n’y a pas de feu sans fumée,” a young peasant 
stealing a kiss from the pretty da while her 
parents are lighting the fire under a cloud of smoke, 
a very characteristic sketch, by E. Le Poittevin, sold 
for 781. 15s. The large cattle piece, by Rosa Bon- 
ae pee before her fame had reached London, 
was then put up. This very imy t and beau- 
tiful work—the finest ever offered for sale in this 
country—was painted for the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France, and was purchased by Mr. Brunel in 
Paris, for the small sum of 4,000f. (1607.), in 1848, 
when the troubles were commencing in French 
capital which ultimately led to the subversion of the 
Government. The landscape of the pi is almost 
as finely painted asthe oxen ; but it 1s in the animals 
that Madlle. Bonheur has shown the force of her 
genius. All the “points” of the beasts are seized 
with a wonderful eye for form, and show with what 
a keen perception of brute character this eminent 
woman-artist is gi The composition of the 
group of five oxen which form the picture—there is 
a sixth, which appears to be hastening, with tail 
erect, to join the comfortable party—is remarkably 
well designed; and altogether the picture mS 
considered as not at all inferior to the great Horse 
Fair picture, but showing the same ability to deal 
with subjects entirely opposed. The one work 
is all stirrmg with the most spirited action, 
the other is equally characteristic of the fat, 
idleness, and luxurious life of the oxen doomed 
for the butchers’ fair. The first bid of 500 
guineas was made by Mr. Agnew, of Man- 
chester, who was opposed in a moment by Mr. Webb, 
the well-known dealer, and in less than a minute 
the biddings stood at 1,000 guineas. After taking 
breath, Mr. Webb led off in his turn, and showed a 
determination to have the picture at any price. It 
was at last knocked down to him for 1,417/. 10s. 
218. A scene in Holland, with a woman on horse- 
back, a gray horse at her side, and a man on 
horseback, in conversation, a village seen in the 
distance; by Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A. ; sold to Mr. 
Wallis for 260 guineas. A view on the Rhine at 
Cologne, by the same artist, numbered 215 in the 
catalogue, went for 125 guineas. The sale of the 
collection which Mr. Brunel had made to decorate 
his Shakespere’s Room, then commenced. It em- 
braced eight pictures, each a chef-Pe@uvre of the 
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artist's, 216. Augustus Egg, A-R.A., Launce offer- 
ing his dog Crab to Silvia, scene from the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” act 4, scene 4—630 guineas 
(Wallis). 217. Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., Launce 
and his dog, another scene from the same play, 370 
guineas (Agnew). 218. Frederick R. Lee, R.A., a 
grand forest scene, with Jacques and the stag; painted 
im 1850, 135 guineas (Mitchell). 219. C. R. Leslie, 
R.A., Henry VII. discovering himself to Cardinal 
Wolsey at the ball; act 1, scene 4; a perfect work 
of the great and lamented artist, painted in 1849— 
960 guineas (Agnew). 220. Queen Katharine and 
Griffiths—the companion picture ; scene taken from 
the same play—‘“ Henry VIIL.,” act 4, seene 2— 
“My next poor petition 
* Is that his noble grace would have some pity 
* Upon my wretched women, that so long 
* Have followed both my fortunes faithfully,” 
sold to Mr. Wallis for 810 guineas. For these two 
subjects Mr. Brunel, it is stated, gave the artist 8007. 
221. “The Death of King Lear,” a noble work, 
full of pathos, by C. W. Cope, R.A., went for 310 | 
guineas. 229, Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. a grand | 
landscape illustration to “Macbeth,” Scene of the | 
Witches ; this important work was also exhibited 
at Manchester—510 guineas (Agnew). 223. Sir 
Edwin Landseer, R.A., “ Titania with Bottom and 
the Fairies,” the celebrated che/~d'ceuvre of the great 
artist. Painted in 1850, and engraved by Cousens. 
This splendid picture excited the liveliest interest. 
Tt was at once put up at 2,000 guineas, and, after a 
brisk competition, was knocked down at the large 
sum of 2,800 guineas to Lord Robert Clinton, as 
representative of the Duke of Newcastle. We, how- 
ever, understand that the transfer of the picture has 
nothing to do with the cop. ight, which remains 
vested in Mr. Graves, the printseller, of Pall-mall. 
Prior to the commencement of the sale of Mr. 
Brunel's collection on Saturday, Sir A. W. Callcott’s 
pictures, about a dozen in number, and the property 
of a member of the deceased painter's famiiy, were 
offered to competition at the same rooms. The 
most important were lot 188, an upright landscape, 
with a t seated with a et, and a dog 
i ‘om a stream at the foot of a decayed tree, 
A . W. Calicott, R.A.—20 guineas. - 191. By 
Same painter, an upright romantic landscape, 





| hitherto held in this respect, may ultimately be the 





with Diana and Acteon in the foreground; an 


admirable study, in the manner of the Venetian | 
school—30 guineas. 192. Ditto, an upright land- 


scape, with a wild-boar hunt; the companion pic- 
ture—29 guineas. 193. Ditto, “The Niobe,” a grand 
composition—53 guineas. 194. Sir AJ W. Callcott, 
me a rustic landscape, view of Westhourne-green, 
wi 
figures reclining in the fo: 

par PR guineas. Mr. Brunel’s pictures real- 
ised the large amount of 9,050/., while those belong- 
ing to Sir A. W. Callcott’s family yielded 320/. 


A Scnoot or Arr 1x Grovcesrer has been at- | 


tended with so much success, that it is intended, 
says the “ Gloucester Journal,” to enlarge the district 


~ 3 boc 9 in that of Stroud and its neighbourhood. 
. Knight, the former master, being fully occupied 
with Cheltenham, a new master has been appointed, 


Mr, John Kemp, a gentleman who, we hear, is well | 


—. in every way for the task he has undertaken. 
very moderate terms for the instruction of pupils 
will be continued, and we doubt not there wil be a 
considerable accession in the numbers. All who are 
connected with mechanical trades in which drawing 
+8 a requisite, will be most unwise if they delay join- 


ing the school, as by the instruction there afforded 


they will obtain a knowledge of a branch of their | 


business which without such aid would be most diffi- 
cult and expensive to acquire. 
ledge of their business which will follow a course of 
instruction cannot but prove advantageous to them; 
and we would especially recommend all young men 
having a taste or sbility for drawing in any depart- 
ment, to forthwith enrol themselves as members. 
The admirable instruction they will receive will bring 
forth their talents in the best manner; and they 
cannot but find it to their advantage to be thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of an art capable of such 
beautifal results, and likely to be attended with so 
many advantages to them in after life. A workman’s 
value is in no slight degree increased both to himself 
and his employer if abie to represent upon paper 


The increased know- | 


accurately and acvording to proper rule the elemen- ' 





tary principles and details of his craft; in fact, by | 
mastering every point in this department of his trade 
he places himself in the best position to attain a 
higher sphere. For those who practise the art of | 
drawing merely for the pleasure it affords them, and | 
to enable them readily to copy whatever of the beau- | 
tiful or curious they may desire, no more efficient 
preliminary training can be afforded than the School 
of art, which, proceeding on well-ascertained prin- 
ciples, lays a good elementary foundation, and works 
up to the highest principles, and most complicated 
and beautiful results. It must be gratifying to all 
the friends of art to find the taste for drawing is be- 
coming so general; and we cannot fail to have as a 
result in a few years, if art education continues 
also to progress, a great improvement in the taste 
and art appreciation of the country generally, and a 
great increase of the beautiful and true in art and 
design ; a result which, while it will rescue this 
country from the somewhat low position it has 


means of advancing us to a position approaching 
that occupied by the classic Greeks of old. 


A Save or Vavuaste Picrures, we understand, 
| took place yesterday at Paris. The collection dis- 
| posed of was that of M, Gruyten, the well-known 
| merchant-amateur of Amsterdam, and the sale was 
| confided to the professional care of M. Dalbergue. 
A Hobbima of extraordinary artistic quality and 
power of effect, and a Gerard Dow, Saint Jerome, 
created considerable attention. Amongst a mass of 
artistic gems were a forest scene by Decker, en- 
riched with figures by Adrian van Ostade ; a superb 
flower piece by Van Os, which might be easily 
attributed to Van Huysum; “A Cavalier,” by Ter- 
burg, exquisite in its execution, set in the midst of 
a paysage by De Weenix; “The Exterior of a 
Drinking Booth.” by Corneille Dusart, which might 
be safely compared with the most perfect Van Os- 
tade extant. We may also mention the names of 
William Mieris, Metsu, J. V. Kessel, Wouvermans, 
Hoog, Netscher, Potter, Van Tol, Van der Heyden, 
W.and Adrian Van der Velde, C. de Lorraine, &c., 
who were all favourably represented in this interest- 
ing collection.. Amateurs were particulariy struck 
with the excellent preservation of these valuable old | 

ictures, which were exhibited at the Hotel Drouot, 
aris, on Wednesday and Thursday. 

Curist IN THE Tewpte.—The magnificent pic- 
ture by Mr. Holman Hunt, on whose beauties we | 





| last week offered a few remarks, has passed for a/ 
| short time into the hands of Mr. Gambart, the well- | 


known picture dealer, who has purchased the right 


ue farm buildings among trees; two | of exhibiting it at a price that may fairly be termed | 
and, an admirable-| fabulous, Another well-known speculator has se- } 
| cured the right of exhibition upon the expiration of | 


Mr. Gambart’s lease. 
} 





M. LOUIS BLANC. 
| 


| M. Louis Blane commenced-on Wednesday even- | 
ing a course of four lectures, at the Marylebone In- | 


stitution, on the “ Salons of Paris in the eighteenth 


sion, the same consummate mastery of our own lan- 


guage, and the same skilful management of anec- | 


dote and illustration, that were so remarkable on his 
first appearance. He described the peculiar habits of 
social mtercourse that prevailed in the fashionable 
and literary world of Paris during the gay and giddy 
carnival of aristocratic dissipation that preceded the 
outbreak of the revolution in France. The special 
excellencies of French conversation—its liveliness 
| and versatility—its graceful ease and the absence of 

ntry and dogmatism in the brisk encounter of 
wits beneath the agreeable presidency of the famous 
drawing-room queens of that time—were dwelt upon 
by M. Louis Blanc with great discrimination. The 
part which yas played in this society by such men 


ciated, occupied a large share of the lecturer's dis- 
course. His serious comments on the levity and 
shocking hollowness of that faithless, heartless, and 
irreligious life in which the clever Parisians of that 
day were content to indulge, on the eve of the ter- 
rible storm of the revolution, inevitable as death, 
made a deep impression on the audience. His second 
lecture, next Wednesday will introduce Rousseau, 





as D’Alembert, Helvetius, and Fontenelle, with | 
whom Gibbon and Horace Walpole were also asso- | 
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SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS. 





Rorat IxstitvT1ox.—Tuesday, May Ist, 2 o'clock. The 
Annual Meeting —Thursday, May 3d, 3 o'clock. Pro- 
fessor Ansted,‘*On Physical Geography and Geology 
—The Atlantic Ocean.”—Friday, May 4th. 3 o'clock. 
Dr. E. Lankester, “On Breadmaking and Buying." — 
Saturday, May 5th, 3 o'clock. Mr. F. A. Abel, “On 
Heat and Chemical Force,” 

Lryx#as Socrery.—Tharsday, May 3d, at Sp.1. Dr. Hicks, 
“On Certain Sensory Organs of Insects Hitherto 
Undescribed.” 

INSTITUTE OF ACTUARTES.—Monday, April 30th, 7 Px. W 
B. Hodge, Esq., V.P., “On the Rate of Interest for 
the Use of Money in Ancient and Modern Times.” 
Part IV. 

IxstitcTion oF Civit Excrxerrs.—Tuesday, May 1, at 
8p... “On Coal Burning, and Feedwater Heating in 
Locomotive Engines.” By D. K. Clark. 

Cuemicar, Thursday, 8 Dr, Gladstone, “On Circular 
Polarization.” 

GEoLoGIcaL Socrery.—May 2nd. “ A Letter on some newly 
discovered,Bone-caves in Sicily,” from Baron Anca to Dr. 
Falconer, F.G.8.—* On certain Rocks of Miocene and 
Eocene age in Tuscany, including Serpentine, Copper- 
ores, Rock-salt, Lignite, and the pure Alabaster used in 
Seulpture.” By W. P. Jervis, Esq., F.G.8.—* On the 
Physical Relations of the Elgin Sandstones, and on the 
Geological Antiquity of Reptiles.” By the Rey. W. 8. 
Symonds, F.G.8. 





SCIENCE. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

The anniversary of this society was held on Wed- 
nesday, at its house in St. Martin’s-place. In the 
unavoidable absence of the president, the Bishop of 
St. Davids, Sir John Boileau, vice-president, oceu- 

ied the chair. Amongst those present were Mr. 
W. Tooke, F.R.S., Mr. B. Botfield, M.P., Mr. John 
Hogg, F.R.S. (foreign secretary); Mr. W.S. W. 
Vaux (honorary secretary); Dr. Augustus Guest, 
F.S.A4., Mr. Austen, Mr. Foss, F.S.A., &e. 

After the transaction of some routine business, 
and the election as members of Mr. A. Cooper and 
Mr. G. W. Moon, the secretary read the report, 
which recounted the proceedings of the society dur- 
ing the past year, and lamented the loss it had sus- 
tained by the deaths of Baron von Humboldt, Robert 
Stephenson, W. R. Hamilton, Colonel Mure, Colonel 
Leake, Lord Londesborough, and Archdeacon Ray- 
mond. The income of the society, including her 
Majesty’s yearly donation of £100, was £750, and 
the expenditure £640, leaving a balance in hand of 
£110. Dr. Guest, in moving that the report be 
adopted and printed, highly complimented Mr. 
Vaux, the secretary, for the ability and zeal with 
which he promoted the mterests of the society, In 
reviewing its career he had come to the conclusion 
that it contained elements of expansion which had 
never been sufficiently developed. He regarded it 


| as the nucleus round which the classical learning 
| of the country ought to rally. 


The Rev. T. Hugo 
seconded the motion, which was agreed to. Mr, 
Hogg then read the chief portions of the address 
which the President had, according to custom, pre- 
pared. The address was extremely long, and con- 
tained biographical and critical sketches of the men 


century.” The lecturer displayed, upon this ocea- | whose deaths were alluded to in the report. The 


| reading being concluded; the Chairman said he had 
| great pleasure in stating that considerable subscrip- 
| tions were being obtained in this country for the 
memorial which Germany was raising to Humboldt, 
| and it was equally pleasing to know that.in France 
| considerable sums had been raised in aid of the me- 
| morial which was to be erected to Hallam. On the 
| motion of Mr. Austen, seconded by Mr. Botfield, the 
thanks of the meeting were voted to the President 
| for his able address; and, after the balloting for 
| officers had been concluded, the Chairman declared 
| the meeting adjourned until the 9th of May. 
| CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE. 
| A scheme has been devised for making the educa- 
tional resources of the Crystal Palace specially 
available for dwellers in the locality; the same 
| scheme may also have an interest for the inhabitants 
| of distant metropoligan quarters. A library has been 
| growing up within the bounds of the Palace, and it 
is proposed to form classes upon the plan which has 
been pursued for many years by M. Roche, in Cado- 
-gardens, and other parts of the West-end of 
ode: Instruction will be afforded by professors 
| of the first repute. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, the President of the Royal 
Society, gave his second soirée for the season on 
Saturday night, at Burlington House, Piccadilly. 
All the principal apartments of the noble mansion 
were thrown open, and a great number of very in- 
teresting objects in art and science were exhibited. 
Among them were magnificent specimens of gold 
and silk embroidery from Japan, exhibited by Cap- 
tain Osborn, R.N., and other Japanese curiosities 
contributed by Dr. M*Gowan ; M‘Cullum’s linograph 
for recording train signals and time; Melloni’s ap- 
paratus for recording experiments in thermo-elec- 
tricity, made and exhibited by Mr. Ladd: a new 
ozone box, invented and exhibited by Mr. Lowe; 
two cases of magnificent birds of paradise from New 
Guinea, exhibited by Mr. Gould, F.R.S.; tent used 
in the sledge expeditions in the Arctic regions ; Sir 
John Franklin’s pocket compass; testimonial en- 
closed in carved oak, presented by a committee of 
Dublin gentlemen to Lady Franklin: a series of 
deposits in gold, silver, and platinum. &c., from the 
negative terminal of an inductive coil, exhibited by 
Mr. Gassiot, F.R.S. ; sections of Glasgow waterworks‘ 
and photographs of the principal works on theline, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Bateman ; illustrations of the photogra- 
phic effect of fluorescent substances, exhibited by Dr. 
Gladstone, F.R.S. ; Mr. Galton’s sun signals ; a very 
interesting series of Obsidian implements and 
Mexican carving, exhibited by Mr. Christy ; a series 
of Celts, exhibited by Sir Charles Lyell; a deep-sea 
pressure-guage, invented by Mr. H. Johnson; and 
Hooper's application of india-rubber for submarine 
cables. Among the Fellows and others connected 
with our scientific and learned institutions, there 
were present—his Excellency the Greek Minister, 
his Excellency the Swiss Minister, the Earl of Ducie, 
the Earl Cawdor, Lord Chelmsford, Lord Wensley- 
dale, Lord Denham, the Lord Mayor, Count Strze- 
lecki, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Henry Holland, Sir 
Charles Hamilton, Sir Edward Ryan, Sir Edwin 
Pearson, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Sir Henry Ellis, 
Sir Frederick Madden, Sir George Back, Sir John 
Bowring, Sir William Harris, Sir John Hansler, Mr. 
Justice Byles, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., the Astronomer Royal, Sir James Clark, Sir 
J. P. Lacaita, the Right Hon. Sir W. Erle, Sir 
Charles Locock, the President of the College of 
Physicians, Hon. George Waldegrave, Rev. Dr. Jelf, 
(Principal of King’s College), Rev. Dr. Booth, M. 
R. Milnes, :M.P., Mr. Mackinnon, M.P., General 
Sabine, General Boileau, Colonel Sykes, M.P.. Co- 
lonel Lefroy, Colonel Yolland, Colonel Young- 
husband, Colonel Everest, Major Elphinstone, Cap- 
tain Collinson, R.N., Captain Allen Young, Captain 
Vetch, Colonel Owen, Captain Shea, Colonel Yorke, 
Lieutenant Friend, Dr. Rogats, Dr. Sharper, Dr. 
Booth, Dr. Watson, Dr. G. O. Rees, Dr. Tweedie, 
Dr. Noad, Dr. Percy, Dr. N. Shaw, Dr. Collier, Dr. 
Sibson, Dr. Arnott, Dr. Webster, Dr. Lankester, Dr. 
M‘William, C.B., Dr. Gilbert, Dr. Darwin, Dr. Ha- 
— Dr. G. Bennett, Dr. Grant, Dr. Hodgkin, 

. Chambers, Dr. Busk, Dr. Felton. Dr. M. Babing- 
ton, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Longstaff, Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Gladstone, Dr. E. Smith, Dr. Wright, Dr. Dickson, 
Dr. Normandy, Dr. Falconer, Dr. Bence Jones, Dr. 
Cape, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Fuller, Dr. Sieveking, Dr. 
Jones, Dr. A. Farre, Dr. Granville, Dr. Buchanan, 
Dr. Barrows. Dr. Budd, Professor Wheatstone, Pro- 
fessor Faraday, Professor Weidemann, Professor 
Morris, Professor Brodie, Professor Huxley, Pro- 
fessor Westmacott, Professor Rymer Jones, Professor 
Bell, Professor Bentley, Professor Hosking, Professor 
Holekin, Professor Horley, Professor Cooke, Professor 
Esmarch, Professor Miller, the Rev. Professor Willis, 
Professor Heimann, Professor Sylvester, Professor 
Partridge, Professor Galustricker, Professor Ansted, 
Professor Tennant, the Rev. J. M. Jephson, the Rev. 
J. F. Denham, the Rev.J. Barlow, the Rev. G. Fisher, 
the Rev. W. Ellis, Messrs. Reuter, Barnett. Kempt, 
Wild, Tweedie, R. Martin, Claudet, F. Mallet. Bazley, 
Dixon, Pickersgill, Atkinson, Barker, Gould, Doyle, 
Bornelli, Martineau, Gurling, Langton, H. Christy, 
Ackerman, Vaux, Bateman, Partridge, J. Murray, 
Seawell, Cooke, R.A., Cooper, Salter, Stamford, 
Kippiot, Galton, H. Bradbury, Simon, Rennie, 
Toynbee, Landseer. Buckton, Graham, R. Hunter, 
Pettigrew, Bowman, J. Yates, Acland, Savory, 
Hawes, Lockhart, Brayley, Lethbridge, D. Hanbury, 
Mylne, Tyndal, Williamson, Cathrow, Waterhouse, 










| Woodward, W. De la Rue, T. L. Gooch, Pratt, E, 

Saunders, Glaisher, F. M. Porter, Harcourt, Noble 
| T. R. Jones, Prestwich, Tomes, C. May, Gulliver, 
| Foster, Dillon, Bloxham, Lister, O. Smith, H. 
Roberts, Jukes, J. Hogg. Solly, H. Stevens, Rudge, 
J. Hodgson, Holmes, Stone, T. F, Gibson, W. Lott, 


W. Dilke, G. B. Rennie, Beamish, C. Hawkins, 
Morgan, Wainwright, W. Bush, G. Pollock, Gravatt, 


A. Smee, R. Hudson, Learmonth, Hilton, A. Mont- 


&c. The company separated shortly before midnight. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the meeting on Tuesday, April 24, Dr. Gray, 
V.P., who occupied the chair, pointed out the cha- 
racters of a new species of Monkey (Pithecia albi- 
cans), obtained by Mr, Bates on the upper Amazon, 
and of new species of Terrapin (Geoclemmys annu- 
lata) sent by Mr. Fraser from Ecuador. Mr. R. F. 
Tarnas communicated a list of mammals collected by 
Mr. Fraser in Ecuador, among which were several 
new species of the genus Heoperomys. 
called the attention of the meeting to the series of 
Pea-fowl and Rheas in the society's menagerie, 
pointing out the characters which seemed to estab- 
lish the claims of the Black-shouldered Peacock to 
be considered a good species, and distinguishing a 
third species of Rhea, founded upcn a living male 
bird which had every appearance of being truly dif- 
ferent from the Rhea Americana as Rhea Macror- 
hyncha. Mr. Sclater also exhibited a table illustra- 
tive of the distribution of the Psittacide in the 
Eastern Archipelago. Mr. Bartlett exhibited a series 
of the eggs of Struthious birds, amongst which was 
one of the Mooruk (Casuarius bennettii) recently 
laid in the society’s menagerie. Mr. Gould exhibited 
specimens of the Himalayan Chough, which he pro- 
posed to separate from the European ies as 
Fregilus himalayanus. Dr. A. Ginther described 
a new species of snake from Cartagena (Hemoloera- 
nian laticeps); and read a third list of cold-blooded 
vertebrates collected in Ecuador by Mr. Fraser, 
among which were several new and interesting 
species. The secretary announced the arrival of some 
valuable animals from Belize, presented to the so- 
ciety’s menagerie by Mr, Chief Justice Temple, and 
read a note from that gentleman relating to the 
habits of two species of Peecay found in that colony. 
Mr. Wilson exhibited albinos varieties of the com- 
mon Mole. A paper was read by Mr. H. Adams on 
a new genus and species of Molluse, of the family 
Scalariide. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

On the 2ist April, Col. Sykes, M.P., President, 
in the chair, Lieut. G. E. Fryer, of the Madras 
Native Infantry, was elected into the society. 

A paper was read by the Rev. R. E. Tyrwhitt, 
entitled “Ptolemy's Chronology of Babylonian 
Reigns conclusively Vindicated ; and the Date of the 


Connected Points in Assyrian, Seythian, Median, 
Lydian, and Israelite History.” This learned paper, 
which is only the conclusion of a comprehensive 
chronological argument, assumes the accuracy of 
Ptolemy’s canon as we have it from Theon, and 
not as in the corrupted copies given by Syncellus. 
Its object is to demonstrate that the fall of Nineveh 
took place in 608 B.c., and not in 606, as given by 
Clinton, which Mr. Tyrwhitt considers to be too 
near to the first capture of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in the third year of Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah, which year could not have been closed at a 
later date than Aug. 606. 

The manner in which the accuracy of Ptolemy’s 
chronology of Babylonian reigns was vindicated in 
the former part of his paper was, by comparing 
with Plotemy’s Manual Table of Reigns the testi- 
mony of the chronology of Jewish reigns preserved 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. This process could not 
be satisfactorily employed before the decypherment 
of the contemporary Assyrian monuments. The 
facts from those monuments which served to make 
the Hebrew chronology available for corroboration 
of the Chaldseon were these two : 1. That Damascus 
was taken and destroyed by the Assyrians in the 
eighth year of Tiglath-Pileser Il.; and 2. That 
Samaria was taken, and its people carried off by the 
Assyrians, in the first year both of Sargon, king of 
Syria, and of Merodakh-Beladan, king of Babylon. 

Tue Renaissance ScrEEN now on view at Mr. 
Clare’s gallery, No. 11, Great Marlborough-street, 





A. G. Findley, L. Levi, Ravenshaw, T, Wakley, C. | 


S. Smith, Perigal, jun., Tite, W.J. Hall, Romilly, | 


gomery, Locock, Pole, Powell, L. Reeve, V. Heath, ' 
Major, Grove, Leigh, Scholfield, Forsyth, Holdsworth, | 


Mr. Selater | 


Fall of Nineveh ascertained; with Elucidations of | 





| is well worthy of the inspection of all lovers of fine 
| wood carving. It is, perhaps, the finest specimen of 
the School of Campi (Cremona, 1582) that has ever 
| been exhibited im this country. It originally formed 
| part of the church of St. Luke. at Cremona, and 
| was carved by Antonio Maria Viani, known as 
Vianino, to face the organ, Some repairs having 
been lately made in the edifice, it passed into the 
hands of Mr. Clare, who has had it reconstructed in 
his gallery, so that the visitor can obtain a good idea 
| of the beauty of its proportions, which are perfect. 
Although covering a large area, and embellished 
with deep cornices and intricate ornamentation, 
| somewhat in the cingue ‘cento style, yet all its 
are so harmoniously worked together that there is 
no tendency to heaviness. The wood-work is not 
| apparent to the eye, owing to the whole screen 
being painted so as to imitate plaster. Great light- 
| ness is thus attained, while the fabric im no way 
| suffers, as the composition is easily removable. In 
| order to show the contrast of effects, Mr. Clare has 
| left some appendages of the screen untouched. We 
| doubt not that he will soon find a purchaser for so 
noble a work of art. 
| SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
| At the anniversary meeting of this society, on 
Monday last, the following gentlemen were elected 
members of the council for the ensuing year, viz., 
11 members from the old council :—The Earl Stan- 
hope, President ; John Bruce, Esq., V.P., Sir John 
P. Boileau, Bart, V.P., the Marquis of Bristol, 


V.P., Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer, —~ 
Wollaston Franks, Esq., Director, Rev. Thos. ng, 
William Tite, ., William Salt, Esq., 

Lord Henniker, ., Joseph Jackson Howard, 


Esq. Ten members of the new council :—Samuel 
Birch, Esq., Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P., the Lord 
Braybrooke, Robert Cole, Esq., Thomas H 
Robert Lemon, Esq., Hon. Frederick Lygon, MP, 
George Scharf, Esq., Rev. Arthur P. Stanley, D.D., 
W. S. W. Vaux, Esq. : John Yonge Akerman, Esq., 
Secretary. 

A ballot having been taken.on a proposal to alter 
the hour of meeting of the ordinary Thursday even- 
ing meetings of the society from eight o’clock p.m. 
to half-past eight o'clock, it was carried in the affir- 
mative. 

{We have been requested to state, that at the Anniversary 
meeting held April 23, 1860, it was resolved, that the hour 
of the ordinary Evening meetings should be half-past eight, 
instead of eight o'clock] 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

At the meeting on Wednesday evening, Edwin 
Lankester, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., in the chair, the paper 
| read was “On a Systenrof Bread Manufacture,” by 
| Dr. Dauglish, The author pointed out that bread- 
| making essentially consists in completely _incor- 
| porating flour, water, salt, and carbonic acid with 
| each other in such a manner as that they shall form 
a tenacious, elastic, and bulky mass, in which the 
| seriform constituent bears to the solid a proportion 

of about three or four to one, and which, on 
| being placed in the oven and thoroughly baked, 
| shall swell to about double this proportion. 
The usual mode of obtaining the aeriform 
constituent was by promoting the fermenta- 
tion or transformation of the starch of glucose 
in the dough imto alcohol and carbonic acid, 
the latter being the only product desired. This 
process occupied a considerable time, and involved 
great uncertainty. The process which the author 
had invented, and which had already been exten- 
sively carried out, essentially consisted in doing away 
entirely with fermentation, and with all those chemi- 
cal changes in the constituents of the flour which 
are consequent upon it; and having obtained the 
necessary carbonic acid independently of and separ- 
ate from the flour, incorporating the materials, in- 
cluding the carbonic acid, wholly by mechanical 
means, so as to secure the bulky elastic mass, which 
is capable of being baked into light spongy bread. 
The new process reduced the time n for the 
preparation of the dough from eight to twelve hours 
of less than thirty minutes, and the results were cer- 
tain and uniform—no spoiling or degradation 
of flour aking. peee, as in the ordinary process of 
fermentation. quality of the bread produced was 
equal to that made by the old process from a supe- 
rior flour. As no change in the flour took place, 
against the evils of which alum had hitherto been 
used, there was no gain whatever by the use of alum, 
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The fact of the process being capable of being car- 
ried out on a large scale would doubtless lead to an 
improvement in the condition of the operatives—a 
consideration of much importance in the baking 
trade. 

A discussion ensued, in which Drs. Letheby, 
Walter Lewis, W. Odling, Aldis, Gibbon, Guy, and 
Messrs. Heywood, Bonthron, Lobb, Meredith, Wilson, 
E. Chadwick, Shelley, Scott, Blackie, and the Chair- 
man took part. 

PROFESSOR OWEN’S LECTURES. 

Professor Owen resumed his course of lectures on 
fossil mammalia, at the Museum of Practical 
Geology, in Jermyn-street, on Friday. Before the 
Easter recess, he had nearly brought to a close his 
notice of the large fossil mammals whose remains 
are found in England in the more recently-deposited 
strata. Thelecture on Friday wasprincipally devoted to 
a description of the remains of animals of kinds similar 
to those that now inhabit the Arctic regions ; and he 
entered into the consideration of the question whether 
the abundant remains of those animals indicate that 
the temperature of this island was at one period 
much colder than at present. Among the remains 
of Arctic animals those of the beaver are found mest 
abundant in this country, buried twelve feet deep 
among lignite and other remains of ancient forests ; 
and at Cromer, in Suffolk, and other places, the 
fossil bones of a beaver have been found that must 
have been three times as large asany existing species. 
It is evident that the beaver which in former times 
inhabited this island must have possessed the social 
habits of the beavers of the present day ; and there 
could be little doubt, Professor Owen observed, that 
the climate it lived in was as cold as in those parts 
of North America where the animal now lives. Nor 
would it ee any great change in the physical 
condition of the globe to equalise the temperatures. 
In Siberia an interesting specimen of this class of 
animal is now living—the lagomys—which collects 
the saccharine grass of the meadows during the short 
summer months, and piles it up into haycocks seven 
feet high ; but these stores of provender are taken 
possession of by the hunters, who rely on them in a 
great measure for nourishment. The remains of a 
similar animal have been found in some of the 
recently-opened Devonshire bone caves. Consider- 
ing, therefore, that many animals now living in the 
northern latitudes of North America formerly in- 
habited our own island at a period when there are 





indications of the presence of glaciers, it cannot, 
Professor Owen said, be considered a rash conclusion 
that the climate of England in the same latitude as 
North America has undergone a material, though a 
gradual, change. A similar change of climate is also 
supposed to have occurred in the southern latitudes 
of the Old and New Worlds. Among the most cosmo- 
politan of all animals is the bat; yet in South America 
there is a species—the vampire—that is not repre- 
sented in any other part of the world. The teeth 
of this creature are arranged for cutting like those 
of the leech, and its piston-like tongue, armed with 
papilla, sucks the blood from the wound inflicted 
on its victim. Although there is no living repre- 
sentative of the vampire bat in the Old World, re- 
Mains of an extinct similar, though much larger, 
monster are found in some of the bone caves of this 
country. A fossil mammoth, representative of the 
guinea pig, has been discovered by Mr. Darwin, in a 
river 120 miles north-west of Monte Video, which, 
though equal in size to a rhinoceros, and in some 
Tespects unlike the rodentia, must be classed with 
that family. To this animal Professor Owen has 
given the name toxodon, from the character of the 
molar teeth. On the beach at Patagonia there have 
been also found the fossil bones of an animal simi- 
Jar to the toxodon, but which, in consequence of a 
different arrangement of the enamel oi the teeth, 
Professor Owen has named nesodon. The presence 
of the remains of such an immense herbivorous crea- 
ture in such a sterile place as Patagonia indicates 
that great changes must have taken place in the 
surface of the country. From the same part of the 
world, Mr. Darwin has also brought part of the skull 
of another large animal, which Professor Owen con- 
siders as a connecting link with existing camels, and 
he noticed other fossils recently found in South 
America, which are allied to similar animals either 
now living or whose fossil remains have been dis- 
covered iu the upper tertiary strata of the Old World 


DENSITY OF VAPOURS AT HIGH TEMPERATURES. 

The March number of the “ Annales de Chimie” 
contains an elaborate paper by Messrs. St. Clair Deville 
and Troost on the above subject, and gives the 
results of numerous elaborate experiments. The 
writers observe that “ Gay-Lussac’s law of volumes 
can only be directly verified in a small number of 
gaseous substances, which combine and form gaseous 
products.” They add, “ happily, this law of volumes 
has a still more simple expression, as, when densities 
are substituted for volumes, we find these densities of 
gases or vapours should be proportional to their 
equivalents, or to a simple multiple of their equiva- 
lents.” The apparatus employed in obtaining 
various vapours of high temperature is described at 
full length. Fer the lower temperatures of 350 deg. 
to 440 deg., the vapours obtained by boiling sulphur 
and mercury were employed; chloride of zinc in 
ebullition afforded heat from 700 deg. to 750 deg. ; 
and cadmium and zinc were found to boil at from 
860 deg. to 1040 deg. Two kilogrammes of cad- 
mium, purchased for 32f. served for a number of 
experiments, and was recondensed with little loss. 
As glass would not bear high temperature without 
softening, porcelain vessels were employed, made by 
M. Gosse, of Bayeux, which did not lose their form or 
soften at 1040 deg. With reference to phosphorus, 
they observe, “ It will be remarked that the density 
of phosphorus represents one volume of vapour, like 
oxygen, with which it has no analogy, instead of 
taking a density corresponding with two volumes, 
as might have been expected from the great re- 
semblance which this metalloid bears to nitrogen.” 
Sulphur presented some anomalies, but “ the equiva- 
lent of sulphur (16) represents as well as the equiva- 
lent of oxygen (8) one volume of vapour.” 

ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 

M. Scherer has obtained hypoxanthine from 
horseflesh, and likewise xanthine and guanine, 
and abundance of leucine from the pancreas. He 
says when perfectly pure hypoxanthine is evapo- 
rated on platina ioil with a little nitric acid, 
the residue is white, or a trifle yellowish, rendered 
citron yellow or pale red by caustic soda. He adds, 
itis only the mixture of xanthie oxide with hy- 
poxanthine that gives a yellow residue, producing 
an intense red with soda, and a violet red when it 
is heated. 

ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATION. 

The “ Annales de Chimie” contains the first part of a 
paper by M. Pasteuron this subject. His chief conclu- 
sions are, that glycerine and succinic acidare products 
of alcoholic fermentation; that their elements are 
derived from the sugar, and not from the yeast; 
that they are constant products, but that they, 
together with carbonic acid and alcohol, are not the 
only products. M. Pasteur thus expresses his 
views on alcoholic fermentation :—‘ The chemical 
act of fermentation is essentially a phenomenon 
correlative to a vital act, commencing and stopping 











with it. I think there is never an alcoholic fermen- 
tation without there being at the same time organi- 


Pasteur supposes the yeast to perform until we are 
im possession of the remainder of his paper. 


CHEMICAL. 

At the last meeting of the society, R. Warrington, 
Esq., in the chair, Messrs. J. MDonnell, J. % R. 
Newlands, M. J. Stark, C. E. Long, and F. Sutton 
were elected fellows. The following papers were 
read:—Messrs. Perkin and Duppa, “ On the artificial 
formation of tartaric acid ;” Mr. C. E. Long, “On 
crystallised potassium and sodium ;” Mr. D. Howard, 
“On the history of Cinnamic acid;” and Messrs. 
Wonklyn and Buckheisen “On the action of sodium 
upon iodide of methyl.” 

THE ROYAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The anniversary festival held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on Thursday evening, the Right Hon. Lord 
Leigh presiding, supported by about 180 friends of 
the institution, and two illustrious strangers, Prince 
Gholab Mahomed and Feroze Shah. In proposing 
the toast of the evening “The President of the College 
Earl Manvers, and Success to the Royal Medical 
Benevolent College,” the Noble Chairman rejoiced, 
that an institution had been founded in which 20 
medical men were already provided with a home and 
and a pension of £15a-year, whilst 172 sons of 
medical men were educated within the walls of the 
college, 40 of them being boarded, clothed, and 
educated at the expense of the institution, the others 
being paid for. The subscriptions of the evening 
amounted to about £3,700. The receipts of the 
past year amounted to £10,670, of which £3,063 
arose from annual subscriptions ; donations, £2,163; 
legacies, £792; dividends on stock, £106 ; and pay- 
ments from exhibitioners and day scholars for board 
and education, £4,545. 


Tue New Penny Piece, which has been approved 
by her Majesty, will now be issued as soon as pos- 
sible. The following is the general design :—The 
obverse contains the portrait of the Queen, with a 
wreath of laurel round the head. The bust is 
lengthened as in the florin, and a scarf, embroidered 
with the rose, thistle, and shamrock, is thrown over 
the shoulders. The inscription is, “Victoria D. G. 
Brit. Reg. F. D.” Britannia appears on the reverse, 
seated on a rock, not on the shield, as in the present 
coin ; but the figure has been remodelled, and the 
sea has been introduced, with a ship on one side of 
the figure and a lighthouse on the other, The in- 
scription is, “ One Penny, 1860.” The likeness of 
the Queen is especially truthful, and, without the 
faintest attempt at flattery, the regal and classical 
expression of the face has been perfectly caught. 
There are ninety-four parts of copper, four of 
zinc, and two of tin in the composition of the metal. 
The value of this amalgamation permits of a thin as 
well as a small coin—in fact, not much larger than 
the French bronze two-sous pieces. Her Majesty 
has taken great interest in the progress of the coin, 
and has honoured Mr. Leonard C. Wyon with 
several sittings. This work of art will add to the 





sation, development, multiplication of globules, or 
life preserved and continued of globules already | 
formed. The whole results in this memoir appear | 
to me in complete opposition to the opinions of 
Liebig and Berzelius.” With reference to the oc- 
casional appearance of lactic acid during alcoholic 


well-earned fame of the artist, and has been exe- 
cuted with remarkable care. The halfpenny and 
farthing are in progress. The size of the penny is 
one inch and two-tenths, the halfpenny one inch, 
and the farthing eight-tenths of au inch. 

Tue Society FoR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF FINE 











fermentation, he remarks—“ The truth is, that! Arrs gave its conversazione on Thursday evening. 
neither lactic acid nor acetic acid are products of | The Suffolk-street Gallery, in which is the exhibi- 
alcoholic fermentation. When acetic acid is found, | tion of the Society of British artists, was lighted up 
it is because the liquid has come into contact with and filled with a well distinguished company of 
the air under peculiar circumstances: as for lactic | artists and patrons of art. Mr. H. Ottley com- 
acid, it is a product equally accidental.” He | menced the proceedings of the evening by reading 
also speaks of the yeast producing lactic acid | a brief paper on the patronage and status of art in 
as distinct from that producing alcohol, and | this country, of which he took a gratifying and en- 
tells us that beer yeast can be distinguished | couraging view. A concert followed under the 
from lactic acid yeast under the microscope, for | direction of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, in which a nume- 
which, however, he does not furnish accurate direc- | rous array of talent lent their assistance. Theample 


tions. | programme was selected from Italian, German, 
The proportion of glycerine obtained varies | French, and English composers, and went off with 
from 2.3 to 3.6 per cent. of the weight of the | spirit to the close, the applause being frequent and 


sugar, that of succinic acid from 0.5 to 0.7 per | warmly expr Ssed. - 

cent, He found that the largest quantity of glyce-| The Sovrn Kenstreton Museum was visited on 
rine and succinic acid and a less quantity of alcohol | Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, free days, by 5,398 
was produced when the fermentation was very long | persons ; on Monday and Tuesday, free evenings, by 
and caused by old yeast. The quantity of glycerine | 5,735. On the three students’ days (admission to 
and succinic acid was lessened when the liquid was | the public 6d.) the numbers were 1,938, and one 
slightly acidulated. | students’ evening, Wednesday, 211, giving a total of 


We reserve an account of the functions which M. 13,277. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, April 25. 

Some two or three years since I remember a piece 
being played here, at one of the minor theatres, 
in which at least half a dozen boxes on the ear 
were given and received. One of the personages ex- 
claims, “ Ah! camais il pleut des soufflets ici!” 
I confess one feels inclined to say this of Paris 
just at present. Not four months since the town 
was full of the noise made by what passed be- 
tween Edmond About and a M. Vachot, who, 
after inflicting publicly upon About what is in 
most countries termed an insult, could not get his 
victim to do much more than make-believe to 
fight. Now, within this last week another case 
of the same sort has occurred, and made no small 
sensation either. The newspaper Za Presse has 
been bought, and is directed by M. Solar, one of 
the most upright and respectable of all the non- 
veant riches, and a man whose liberal monarchial 
convictions have never varied. A man named 
Guéroult was one of his sub-rédactenrs, but one 
fine day this individual was requested to with- 
draw. He then offered his services to the Em- 
pire, and founded the journal called L’ Opinion 
Nationale. A short time back M. Guéroult took 
upon himself to denounce the Presse to his new 
masters, as guilty of what he termed “sneaking 
Orleanism” (lorléanisme noutent). Never was a 
charge less well founded, for the Presse is per- 
haps the most courageous paper in France. The 
other morning M. Gucroult met M. Solar, who 
spoke contemptuously to him; words ensued, and 
M. Solar administered two enormous sou/fflets to 
his interlocutor! M. Gueroult seems to have de- 
clined fighting, for he apologised the next day, 


saying in the columns of the Opinion that he | 
begged to withdraw any “disagreeable expression” | 
he might have used; and to this M. Solar | 


answered that he desired what had been “ hasty in 
his conduct to M. Guéroult might be forgotten !” 
It was easy for M. Solar to say this, but for his 


adversary to have so readily agreed to forget, does | 
appear rather marvellous; however, these things | 


pass thus, as it would seem in the French jour- 
nalistic world, and I again say, J/ pleut des souf- 
Sflets ici! 

Apropo to the French journalistic world, a per- 
fect “event” has been the withdrawal of Prevost 
Paradol from the Journal des Deébats, and his 
going over to M. Solar’s paper, La Presse. A cu- 
rious remark made upon this is, that the formey 
loses and the other does not gain subscribers. Since 
its conversion to Imperialism,the Débats is supposed 


to have lost about 3,000 abonnés, which, considering | 


its very limited general circulation, is immense. 


But the advent of M. Paradol to the Presse seems | 
not to bring one reader the more to that organ | 


of publicity, whilst it certainly contributes to 


explain the diminution in the number of those who | 


used to read the Deébats. Many of your readers 
will doubtless be much surprised at any mention of 
the “limited circulation” of what is supposed (and 
very justly so) to be the first daily newspaper 
in France. This certainly is a singular fact. In 
the time of its very highest prosperity, in 1846— 
1847, when representing the conservative opinions 


of the Guizot-Duchasee Ministry, it never exceeded | 


6,000 subscribers. Though never wielding the 
influence or attaining to the importance it then en- 
joyed, its warmest supporters say it has since then 
risen at different periods to 7,000, and 7,500 abonnés, 


but it has never gone beyond these comparatively | 


limited figures. This is, I believe, but little known 
and offers a strange contrast to the facts of such 
journals as the Constitutionnel and the Siéc/e, count- 
ing, the former, upwards of 30,000, the latter up- 
wards of 40,000 subscribers. 


In the way of recent publications, there has come | 


out one here that I think ought to excite greater 


attention than it seems to do on your side of the | 


water. Itis called Les Lettres d’Everard, and is 


written by M. Lanfrey, a man whose name is not | 


familiar to the foreign public, but who is possessed 
ef acertain secondary reputation in this country. 


I purposely say a “secondary” reputation, because | 
this new book of his has taken everybody | 
by surprise. No journal is allowed to speak of the | 
book, as those can but too easily understand who 

read it; but all those who do read it, confess it to | 
be one of the most wonderful works of this time. 

It is a very small volume, without love-story or plot | 
of any kind or sort. It is simply the history of a 

young man who possesses everything which, in | 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, would ensure 

happiness, and who is ‘absolutely driven out of life | 
for want of one only thing—freedom! He is | 
young, good-looking, has an independent fortune, 

feels the worth of domestic affections, and longs for | 
the self-assertion implied by action; he is high- | 
minded, honest, brave, sincere ;—but France has no | 
public life to offer him, and that is what he aspires | 


much born as a bird is born to soar upon its out- 
spread wings in the air. He is born for it because 
he is brave, and high-minded, and generous, and 
full of noble thoughts and the capacity of noble 
deeds ; and because he is all this—precisely in the 
proportion that he 7s so—his own country has no 
place for him! The recital of the earnest struggle 
of this lofty and pure nature with the impure and 


romance of the little volume I speak of, and a most 
attractive, attracting romance it is; far more so than 
the hackneyed love-tales that form the usual sub- 
jects for the novels people profess to find so “ ex- 
citing” and so “dramatic.” M. Lanfrey’s book is 
full of an awful interest, for it is full of awful 


upon Imperialism I have yet been made to witness, 
and what Imperialism has made of France. It is 
unanswerable; and the Government that cannot 
repel its accusations stands, by that alone, con- 
demned ; for its main and truest accusation is, that 
it has de the race over which it has estab- 
lished itself, and has done so systematically, in 





greater ease. I repeat it, it is a great pity this book 
is not more read and more commented upon on 
your side of the water. 

It is strange—but what is so strange as truth, or 
so unreal as real life ?—it is strange, from the deep, 
heartfelt, earnest protestations of M. Lanfrey, to 
turn to the gorgeous frivolity of the ball given 
| privately last night by the Empress. But here you 


| have the kaleidoscope-like changes of the world | 
| in which we live, and which is nowhere so tho- | 


roughly “a stage” as in this town. 
The ball was given, in spite of all the terrible 


events that have just occurred in Spain—more | 


| terrible even than people know, if you are to 
| believe the whispers of the Foreign-office officials. 
These young gentlemen go about whispering that 
| the Empress’s cousins have both been shot, but 
that it will not be made public. However that 
;may be, the ball was given last night, and 
her Majesty had the satisfaction of appearing 
as the “Goddess of the Silver Bow,” and wear- 
ing five millions of francs’ worth of diamonds 
(200,0007.) upon her fair person. The general 
impression, however, is, that the person who 
made the most effect—far more than even the Em- 
press—was a young Mexican girl, who in the 
“Quadrille of the Elements” represented Fire. She 
was clad entirely in flame-coloured crape and gauze, 
with streamers of flaming ribbons, looking like 
| bright tongues of fire, and from head to foot she 
was one glittering stream of rubies. Rubies rippled 
over her as she moved, and never was a more decided 


same assemblage, was impersonated by Madame de 
Persigny, who contrived to look as “earthy” as 
possible, and ill-natured persons said even more so 
than was pleasant. Air was the Princess Metternich, 
| who, for an ugly woman (and her ugliness is not a 
matter for doubt), made a wonderfully good appear- 


ance. She looked charmingly cool and vaporous, | 


opposite to Fire with all her gem-drops of flame, 
and it was impossible to conceive a better imitation 
of clouds and sky than Madame de Metternich at- 
tained to by the sheer force of floating white tissues. 
| J think, nevertheless, that this ball will conclu- 
sively help to show people what a complete mistake 
a “fancy ball” under these kind of conditions 
must always be. More money can never be spent 


grovelling natures that surround it, is the entire | 


truths. It is the worst and most damaging attack | 


order that it might oppress and tyrannise with the | 


success than this fiery costume. The Earth, in the | 


upon a féte of this species, more care can never be 
lavished upon it—such as it is, and its kind—admitted 
it must, of its kind, be one of the best, if not the 
best. Yet it is whisperingly admitted to have been 
a failure, as it must unavoidably be. Its failure 
lies in its necessary inharmoniousness—in its cry- 
ing, screaming discordance. Whenever you bring 
together Spaniards and Hungarians, Crusaders and 
Dick Turpins, orange girls and Egyptian queens, 
and throw all this medley produce of succeeding 
ages into the scenery of our own time, into rooms 
built and decorated for the usages of contemporary 
existence, you produce a hideously discordant spec- 
tacle. Nothing, and nobody, is entirely by him or 
itself, and unconnected with what surrounds; and 
when you displace any object violently, and put it 





to—longs for ; that is the sphere for which he is as | prigaint sega 0. lactone ty ys y 


at variance with it, you produce an unsatisfactory 
result. The only a f aing a “fancy ball” a 

really pleasing thing—and it may then bea este 

one—is to fix and circumseribe the period. Nothi 

is more beautiful than a féte at which the person- 
| ages of some one particular historical epoch are all 
| evoked, and where the decorations of the locality 
| where the fete is given are arranged to correspond 
| with the costumes. 

As it is, this so-long-talked-of “ bal travestie” 
| has had the one common cause of superiority of 
its predecessors; and even the most admired amon 
| the individual déquisements were felt to be out o' 
| their place, and spoilt for want of being more suit- 

| ably “ framed.” 

| Spee, 

MR. SIMS REEVES’ CONCERT. 

| Last Monday Mr. Sims Reeves took his benefit at 

| this hall, and received a warm reception from his 

admirers, who occupied every seat that could be 

obtained. The selections did credit to his taste, 

| and afforded a fair opportunity of jndging of the 

| extensive range of his own repertoire. ie pro- 

| gramme stood as follows :— 

| Part I. 

Posthumous Quartet, in F major, No. 17 . Beethoven. 

M. Sainton, Herr Goffrie, Mr. Doyle, and Signor Piatti. 

| Song, “ Prtthlingslied ” . «. + . . « Mendelssohn. 

| Mrs. Sims Reeves. 

| Recitative and Air, “‘ Deeper, and deeper still” Handel 


Mr. Sims Reeves. 
<b: eee in 0 
Madame Sainton-Dolby. 
Song, “ Adelaida’’ . « » Beethoven. 


| 


Song, “Night” . 


Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Sonata, in F major (No. 16, for Pianoforte 
alone) . 


ees Sy Some ee 
Miss Arabella Goddard. 
| Part IL 
Sonata, in B fiat, for Pianoferte.and Violin 
(No 1 of Monday Popular Concert Library), 
by general desire . . : + --.. Dussek 
Miss Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton. 
Song, “False friend, wilt..chou smile or 


weep?” (vocal illustrations of Shelley) J. W. Davison. 
Madame Sainton-Dolby. 
Song, “Dallasua pace”... . . . . Mozart. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Duet, * Pray leave me bata moment”. . Spohr. 


Mrs. Sims Reeves and Madame Sazinton-Dolby. 
Song, “The Stolen Kiss”... . . . Beethoven. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Quartet, inG major,No.3 . . .. +s ; 
M. Sainton, Herr Goffrie, Mr. Doyle, and Signor Piatti. 
Mr. Reeves’ singing of Handel’s lovely air from 

“ Jephtha” was perfect ; while his “ Adelaida” was 

melody itself. We did not so much admire his 

| “Dalla sua pace,” which wanted force. The exe- 
cution of the laughing little air of Beethoven’s, 
| “The Stolen Kiss,” was, however, everything that 
could be desired ; even Mr. Reeves, so chary of ac- 
ceding to demands for repetition, was induced by the 
| enthusiasm of the audience to depart from his rule 
| in this instance. ‘ 

| Mrs. Sims Reeves, whom we are glad to see again 

| before the public, sang Mendelsohn’s “ Frithlings- 

| lied” and in the duet from “Jessonda” most effec- 
tively. Madame Sainton-Dolby’s interpretation of 

Shelley’s song was bold and finished. Miss Ara- 

| bella Goddard gave Mozart's Sonata with all the 

| grace that is natural to her playing; while M. 

Sainton’s style shone well in Duseck’s quaint com- 

| position, The’whole concert gave evident satisfac- 

| tion, and may safely be pronounced one of the: best 
of the series, 








ErratuM.—In a notice in our last week’s impres- 
sion of Mr. Arthur Ransome’s and Mr. Vernon's 
| joint paper on “ Medical Meteorology,” Romaine 
was inadvertently printed for “ Ransome.” 
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OBITUARY. 





JOSEPH WELLS. 
Jos. Wells, a character well known in the vicinity 
of Boston as the “Fen Poet,” and fairly entitled to 








siduously using the scanty means at his command 
he fitted himself, at the age of 28, to enter upon the 
duties of a village schoolmaster, which honourable 
post he filled with great credit for more than 60 
years. In common with other village schoolmasters, 
he took up the work of landsurveying, which he 
pursued with such regularity that he was never 
known to be prevented by any circumstance from 
following the chain for 60 harvests in succession. 
Besides these duties he did a great deal of work in 
the way of drawing up agreements and making out 
wills—being, in fact, a sort of Fen lawyer. He also 
sustained the offices of deacon and occasional 
preacher in connection with the Baptist denomination 
worshipping in Salem Chapel, Boston, and by his 
exertions, aided by the help of friends belonging to 
all denominations, a small Baptist chapel was erected 
in Holland Fen, a few years ago, and called by some 
“The poor man’s legacy.” Asa poet, he contributed 
for a series of years to the far-famed “Noble's 
Compendium,” several of the conundrums being 
from his pen. He was extremely benevolent, and, 
as far as his means would allow, he was ever ready 
to give his mite to help individual need, or to ad- 
vance the interests of any movement designed to 
benefit the community. 
PROFESSOR AMOS. 


_ The nation has just lost a valuable public servant 
in the person of the late Andrew Amos, of St. Ibb’s, 
near Hitchen, Herts, the Downing professor of com- 
mon law in the University of Cambridge, who died 
a few days since at Cambridge, at the age of 66. 
The deceased, according to the “County Families,’ 
was a son of the late Mr. James Ainos; his mother 
was Frances Cornelia, daughter of the late General 
Bonté. He was born in 1794, and received his early 
education at Eton; transferred thence in due course, 
he was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. as fifth wrangler in 1813, Sir 
John Herschel and the late Dean Peacock being 
senior and second wranglers; he was subsequently 
elected fellow, and formany yearsheld the auditorship 
of the estates belonging to his college. In 1818 he 


Transept. Their number will be between three and 
four thousand, and the performances will be con- 
ducted by Mons. Eugéne Delaporte, the founder of 
the society. The days fixed for the performatic 
are Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, the 25th, 26th, 
and 28th of June. 

Mrs. Gore, the novelist, who for some time past 
has been afflicted with blindness, has just undergone 
an operation which, it is hoped, will eventually 
restore her to sight. 





One of the most important features in the literary 
history of the week, is the appearance of the fifth | 
edition of Sir Emerson Tennent’s * Ceylon ” (Long- 
man). This new edition is of the most important 
description, and will receive an extended notice in 
our nextnumber. The amount of new matter is very 
considerable; some of the illustrations have been re- | 
engraved, and the index has been rendered complete. 
This new edition fully demands a supplementary | 
notice. 

Tue Musicat Socterr or Lonpon gave its third | 
concert of the season, on Tuesday evening, before a ; 
large and fashionable audience. The programme | 
was most judiciously selected. The great attraction | 
of the evening was Mendelssohn’s thoroughly clas- 
sical and masterly overture, the “Isles of Fingal,” | 
which was played with such precision, and fire that | 
a repetition of it was instantly and irresistibly | 
demanded. 


MESSRS, J. H. AND J, PARKER’S 
NEW: PUBLICATIONS. 





Just published, crown Svo., price 6s., cloth, 


DDRESSES to the CANDIDATES for 

P ORDINATION on the QUESTIONS in the ORDI- 

NATION SERVICE. 

By SAMUEL, Lord Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, and Lord High Almo- 
ner to her Majesty the Queen. 

CONTENTS :-— 

The Inward Call. 

The Glory of God. 

Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. 

The Ministration of Doctrines, Sacraments, and 
Discipline. 

The Driving away of Erroneous and Strange Doc- 
trines. 

Private Monitions and Exhortationsto the Sick and 
to the Whole. 

. Private Ministrations to the Sick and to the Whole. 

. Diligence in Prayer. 

. Diligence in the Study of Holy Scripture. 

10. Being Ensamples to the Flock of Christ. 

11. Maintaining Quietness and Peace. 

12. Obedience Sr tiney and other Chief “Ministers. 
Just Publishet’, 8vo., cloth, lettered, price 10s. 6d., 


OO OM MP EOE 


NEW CATENA on ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLES. A Practical and Exegetical Commen- 
tary of the Epistles of St. Paul:.in which are exhibited 
the Results of the most Learned Theological Criticisms, 


Mr. James Biackwoop has the following works | from the Age of the Early Fathers down to the Present 


in preparation :—*“ The Seven. Sisters of Sleep ; 

popular history of the seven prevailing 

the world. By M. C. Cooke, director of the Metro- 
litan Scholastic Museum. “The Fortunes of the | 
ouse of Pemryl,” a romance of England in the last 

century. By James R. Ware. 


Tue First Lorp or THE ApDmrratty has just 


presented a nomination to a Naval Cadetship to the | 


Son of the late Mr. Jelinger C. Symons. 


Tae Orkyer Herat, being the first number of 
a weekly newspaper, made its appearance last week 
at Kirkwall. It is well written, well arranged, and 


very handsomely printed; and altogether we may | 


congratulate our young hyperborean brother on the 
promising circumstances of his start. 

Tue ALLEGED SHAKESPERE Forcertes form the 
subject of an impartial paper, by a writer of emin- 
ence, in the “Edinburgh Review” showing that the 





was called to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn, and for some 
years went the Midland Circuit. At various times 
he held the Recordership of Oxferd, Nottingham, 
and Banbury, and was one of the commissioners for 
the amendment of the criminal law. The name of 
Mr. Amos will be remembered also in India as hav- 
ing held for some years the post of legal member of 
the Supreme Council of India, in which he succeeded 
the late Lord Macaulay. Soon after his return to 
England he became professor of law in the Univer- 


sity of London, and for the last few years of his life | 
held the Downing professorship of common law in | 
fr. Amos, who was | 


the University of Cambridge. 


an active magistrate for Herts, married, in 1826, 


Margaret daughter of the Rev. Professor Lox, by | 


whom he has left issue. 





MISCELLANEA. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The directors of the Crystal Palace have issued an 
attractive programme for the coming season, which 
will open on Friday, May 4, with a festival for the 
inauguration of Mr. Charles Bacon’s bronze statute 
of Mendelssohn, when “Elijah” will be performed 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society on a scale of great 
magnificence. Four flower shows will be held in 
May, June, August, and November, and six grand 
opera concerts in May, June, and July. The Satur- 
day concerts will be resumed in the autumn, on a 
day to be hereafter announced. An arrangement 
has been concluded with the Société des Orpheonistes 
of France—a very extensive association for the pro- 
motion of vocal part-music, which has its head- 
quarters at Paris, but whose branch societies are to 
be found in almost every town and village in France 
—for the visit of a large body of the members of the 
society to the Crystal Palace, and for three days’ 
performance in the Great Orchestra of the Centre 


charges brought against 


hand, Mr. Collier has not sueceeded in removing the 
mystery which hangs over the “Corrected Folio. ” 

Tur Newman TestimmostaL.—A committee of 
several influential gentlemen has been organised for 
the purpose of presenting a testimonial to Mr. New- 
man, the editor of the “ Zoologist,” as a token of 
| their recognition and appreciation of the services he 
has rendered to the cause of science. 








This day, in 2 Vols., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
LPHA AND OMEGA. A Series of Serip- 
a ture Studies, forming a History of the Past Events and 
| Characters in Scripture By GEORGE GILFILLAN, 
| Author of “‘ The Bards of the Bible,” &c. 
Arrucr Hatt, Virtve and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in fep. 8vo., price 2s., 
NTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By ROBERT DEMAUS, 
M.A. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Caaries Biacx. 





FRANCILLON’S LAW LECTURES. 
This day is published, Svo., 8s., cloth, 
ECTURES, ELEMENTARY and 
FAMILIAR, on ENGLISH LAW. First Series. 
By JAMES FRANCILLON, Esq., County Court Judge. 
London ; BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's 
Law Publishers. 





YOVERNMENT. UPON 

PRINCIPLES. [Illustrated Analogically, Historically, 

and Statistically. By Jxo.Grossmits. All Denominations 

of Modern and Ancient Constitutions carefully examined. 

Statesmen and lovers of just and intelligent Progress will 

find in it a Compilation of Remarkable Facts and Monetary 
Calculations essentially connected with this day. 





Pirer & Co., Paternoster Row. 


| 


Mr. Collier cannot be sup- | 
ported by sufficient evidence ; but that, on the other | 


FIRST | 


” a | Time. 
narcotics of | Edited by the Rev. HENRY NEWLAND, M.A., Vicar of 


St. Mary Church, Devon, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Exeter. 


Just Ready, fcp, Svo., cloth, lettered, price 7s. 6d., 


HE YEAR of the CHURCH. A Course 
of Sermons by the late REV. RICHARD WEBSTER 
HUNTLEY, M.A , sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford ; Rector of Boxwell-cum-Leighterton, Gloucester- 
shire ; and. Vicar of Albérbury, Salop; and for 11 years 
Proctor in Convocation for the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol: with a short Memoir by the 
Editor, the REV. Sin GEORGE PREVOST, Bart., M.A. 
Just published, in feap., price 5s. cloth, 


p*® OCHIAL SERMONS. 
Second Series. 
By the Rev. H. W. BURROWS, B.D., 
Incumbent of Christ Church, St. Pancras. 
Second Edition, with an Index, in Svo., 10s. 6d. cloth. 





HISTORY of the BOOK of 

COMMON PRAYER, and other Authorised Books, 

from the Reformation ; and an attempt to ascertain how 

the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have 

been understood’ and observed irom the same time. 

With an Account of the State of Religion in England 
from 1640.to.1660, 

By the Rev. THOMAS LATHBURY, M.A., 
Author of “A History of the Convocation,” ‘‘The Non- 
jurors,” &c. 

Fust ready, fep. Svo., red edges, price 3s., 


_ SERMONS. Seconp SERIEs. 
By WILLIAM FRASER, B.C.L., Vicar of Alton, 
Staffordshire, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Talbot: 

Just ready, Crown Svo., limp cloth, price 2s. 6d., 





gx LECTURES on the Events of Holy 
| Week. 

By WILLIAM MATURIN, B.A., Perpetual Curate of 
| Grangegorman, Dublin. 

| Just ready, feap. Svo., cloth, price 2s., 
| 
| 
1 


NHORT NOTES on the ACTS of the 
| K APOSTLES, intended for the use of Teachers in 
| Parish Schools, and other Readers of the English Version. 

By HENRY DOWNING, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mary’s, 
| ~ Kingswinford, 
The Second Edition, fcep., price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. 
| By the Author of “‘ The Doctrine of the Cross,” and 
| “Devotions for the Sick Room.” 

| Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY. 
i, 
The Life and Correspondence of William 


FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. With Introduction and | 
Preface, by the Right Hon LORD AUCKLAND, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 2 vols. 





IL 
| 
Art Impressions in Dresden, Berlin, and | 
ANTWERP. By NOY WILKINS, Author of “ Letters | 
on Connoisseurship.” Post Svo. | 
Til. 


The Corsair and his Conqueror. By 


HENRY POPE. Post 8vo. 
Ty. 


The Oldest of the Old World. By 
SOPHIA M. ECKLEY. Post Syo, with an Hlustra- 
tion. 9s. 


v. 
A New Work on Natural History, by 


FRANCIS BUCKLAND, Author of “ Curiosities of 
Natural History." Small Svo, with lustrations, 


VL 


Chapters on Wives; or, Sketches of 
MARRIED LIFE. By MRS. ELLIS, Author of 
“Mothers of Great Men.” Onevol 5s. 


VIL 


The Autobiography of a Seaman. By 
THOMAS, EARL OF DUNDONALD. Second and 
Concluding Volume. 

VIL. 


Lives of the Italian Poets. _ By Dr. 
STEBBING. A New Edition, entirdly Rewritten. 
Post 8vo. 

IX. 


Hunting in the Himalayas, with Notices 
of Customs and Countries from the Elephant Haunts 
of the Dehra Doon to the Bunchour Tracts in Eternal 
Snow. By R. H. W. DUNLOP, B.C.S., F.B.G.S., late 
Superintendent of the Dehra Doon. One vol, with 
Llustrations. 


x 
Memoirs of My Own Time. 


GUIZOT. Vol. 3. 8yo. l4s. 


By M. 


XL. 


The Family and School’Geography. By 


T. H. STAUNTON, Esq. One vol., with Maps. 
XII. 


— —_—_—_——— 





This day, Part XL, price 6d, 
ALES FROM BENTLEY. 


CONTENTS. 

The Father, a Story from Real Life. By the Author of 
“Real Mountain Decameron.” 

Richelieu; or, the Conspiracy. 

Paddy Flynn; or, the Miseries of Dining Out. By J. 
Sheehan. 

The Duel. 

The Phantom Funeral. 


London: Ricnarp Bester, New Burlington Street. 
NEW VOLUME OF 





| “BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS.” 


This day, —— half-a-erown, cloth boards, and in cloth, 
and sixpence, 
HE SEML DETACHED HOUSE. 
Epitep sy LADY THERESA LEWIS. 
The Volumes in this Series (which can also be had in cloth 
for One Shilling above the prices marked) are 

SAY and SEAL. By the Author of “ Wide Wide 
World.” 3s. 

THE THREE CLERKS. Ay Anthony Trollope, 
3s. 6d. 

RITA. An Autobiography. 2s. 6d. 


London: Rickarp Beytier, New Burlington Street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
PERIODICALS FOR MAY. 








L 
Dictionary of Christian Churches and 
SECTS from the EARLIEST AGES of CHRISTI- 
ANITY. By the Rey. J. B. MARSDEN, author of 
“The Early and Later Puritans.” Part TIL, 8vo, ls. 
To be completed in Twelve Shilling Monthly Parts. 
“Our very favourable opinion of this work was expressed 
when it first appeared. It deserves the more extensive cir- 
culation which the spirit of the publisher is likely to secure 
for it,”"—Daity Yeies. 


WALPOLE’S Entire erp inlines. 
Edited and now first Chronologically arranged b 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. Part IIL, Svo, with Plates, 
‘> To be completed in Eighteen Five Shilling Monthly 

arts. 


“ No other nation ean boast of a work written with such 
matchless vivacity and wit which gives a history, political, 
social and literary, such as Walpole has furnished of his own 
times.” —Manchester Review. 

HL 


Thiers’ History of the French Revolution. 
Part 22 (to be completed in-40 Sixpenny fortnightly 
parts) with a beautiful Engraving, price 6d. 

“Incomparably the best history of the French Revolution.”” 


TV. 
Tales from Bentley. Part XI Price 6d. 


“Mr, Bentley has reproduced these Tales in a most con- 
venient form for. reading by rail or on river, at the cheerfal 
fire-side of the winter evening, or by the sea-shore, or in the 
deep, silent, shady woods of the sweet summer time.”— 
Paisley Herald. 

London: Ricnarp Bestier, New Burlington Street. 





Demy 8vo., 7s., Plans and View, 
HOUSE for the SUBURBS : Socially 
and Archifecturally Sketched by THOMAS MORRIS. 

“ Ajl those who contemplate taking or building a house in 
the suburbs, will find Mr. Morris’s work fall of valuable 
information and suggestions.” —Literary Gazette, 

Simpxix, MARSHALL, AND Co. 





NOTICE.—“ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 
LEA AND PERRINS’ 
6 TV ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” is pro- 


nounced by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable 
addition to every variety of dish. 
See the names of Lea and Perrys upon every Label, 
Bottle, and Stopper. 
Seld. by Messrs. Crosse and BLackwELL, London; and 
by Dealers in Sauces generally. 





Memoirs of the Life“and Writings of | 
the RIGHT REY. RICHARD HURD, D.D., Bishop | 
By the REY. F. KILYERT, MA. 8yvo. 


of Worcester. 
XIII. 
The Tipperary Ballads. By the Mem-| 


BERS of Tipp eraty Hall. Uniform with the “ Ingoldsby 
Leg 








is’ 


London: Richarp Bentier, New Burlington Street. 


Sole Senietbeiaes 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 


I the only Starch used in her Majesty's s Laundry, and as 


| some unprine ‘ipl2 “i parties are now making and offering for 
th 


sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 
all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 








URLINE,” Mr. V. Wattace’s New 
Grand performed at the lgprngpene 

Covent-garden. ALL the VOCAL MUSIC; also, arrange- 

ments of “LURLINE” as SOLOS and DUETS for the 

Pianoforte, by Caticott, Osnorxe, Favarcer, BENEpIct, 

Kvue, and Brustey Ricnarps. 

Cramer, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





U RLINE.”—The followin 
favourite PIECES in stpeameennensi ew yr = 
cesful OPERA, “ LURLINE” 
“ Under a Spreading Coral,” oTake this Cup of S; 
Wine,” “Flow on, oh, Silver Rhine,” “When the Ni 
Winds,” “Sweet Spirit, hear my Prayer,” sung by 


Pyne. 
“ Gentle Troubadour,” sung by Miss Pilling. 
* Our Bark in Moonlight Beaming,” ‘‘ Sweet form that on 


my Dreamy Gaze,” “The Chimes of Home,” sung by Mr. 
Harrison. J 


“ A Father's Love,” “Love, Transient Passion,” sung by 
Mr. Santley, 


Cramer, Beate, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


URLINE by WALLACE. 
ne 





anne Polka, bane bcnncscous 
bert’ we acy m Lurline 
D’ Albert's Waltzes, from Lurline 


Coote's Troubadour Waltz, from Larline. 43. Od. 
Coote’s Quadrilles, from Lurline.............. 43. Od. 
Solos or Diewa~-Tileeteatiel. 


London: Cramer, Beaxe, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 








BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MAY. 


(APT AIN MARRYAT’S PRIVATEER’S- 

MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. New Edition, 
illustrated with eight highly-finished line engravings on steel 
in the manner of Stothard. Post 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


Hewry G. Bours, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





This Day, with 289 Illustrations, 8vo., 243 , 
\ ANUAL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC 
4! ANATOMY. By ALBERT KOLLIKER. 
London: Jonx W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, W.C. 





On Wednesday, May 2, Vols. V. and VL, 8vo., 28s., of the 


Pystory OF ENGLAND, rage the 
Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. JAMES AN- 
THONY FI FROUDE. 


The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes L. to IV., com 
pleting the Reign of Henry VIIL, £2 14s. 
London: Jom W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


NEw VOLUME of POEMS.—SONGS of 
ao LIFE. By W. FULFORD, M.A, Pembroke College, 


London: ALEXANDER Hera, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





This day, feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d., by post, 4s. 8d., 


HE ICE-BOUND SHIP, THE SLEEP- 
ING BEAUTY, aad other Poems. By M. * spina 
Author of “The Hermann and Dorothea " of Goé 


London: Bosworts and Hagrisoy, 215, ore Street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d.; post 


4s. 8d., 
HE ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: 
Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. 
BAUTAILN, Vicar-General, and Professor at the Sorbonne. 
“ A book of suggestions for men who would practise ex- 
tempore speaking. Eloquent, forcible, full of appo- 
site illustrations. ""—Athenzeum. 


London: BoswortH and Harrtsox, 215, Regent Street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, feap. Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. ; by post 
s. Sd, 
HE BOOK OF RECITATIONS; a Col- 


lection of Passages from the Works of the best Poets 
and Dramatists. By CHARLES WILLIAM SMITH, Pro- 
fessor of Elocution. 

“ This little volume readily supplies a want. Its merit is 
in the variety and excellence of the selection. Scarcely a 
name is omitted which has attained even a passing celebrity.” 
— Critic. 

London: Bosworth and Harrisoy, 215, Regent Street. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 

—SPRING CHANGES.—In the Spring many persons, 
otherwise remarkably healthy, often suffer from cracked 
lips, rough skin, pimples and blotches. All sufferers from 
such causes will find their appearance and comfort both re- 
stored by the use of Holloway’s Preparations, which may be 
used without fear, as nothing in the Ointment could injure 
the most delicate skin, nothing in the Pills could disagree 
with the most feeble constitution. The Ointment imme- 
diately cools and relieves the irritation; the Pills purify the 
blood; both act energetically on the cutaneous fanctions. 
They likewise set the digestion in order; 
stomach and regulate the liver and kidne 
disappears from the int erior as the dis 














from the skin, 
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[NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION 


BY 


TRUBNER AND Co. 


To be Published immediately, in 1 vol, Svo, of about 
350 pages, 


COPYRIGHT EDITION of an ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
OF 


THE LETTERS 
OF 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 
During the Years 1827 to 1858: 
With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries and numerous 


Letters addressed to Humboldt; amongst which will be 
found Letters by 


Arago, The King of Prussia, 
Balzac, The King of Denmark, 
Guizot, | Prince Albert, 
Sir John Herschell, |. The Grand Duke of 
Jules Janin, Tuscany, 
Manzoni, The — Duke of 
Mignet, Saxe-Weimar, 
Prescott, | Prince Metterni 
Madame Recamier, | $ir Robert Peel, 

| Thiers, 


Helen, Duchess of 
Orleans, | Vietor Hugo, 
Princess Lieven. 
IL 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


In 1 vol, 8vo, of 600 pages, with Portrait of the Author, 
Two and numerous Illustrations, 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
By Dr. L. KRAPFP, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 
iil. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. 
Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered, 21s. half morocco, 
DR. KARL VON SPRUNER'’S 


HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL 
HAND ATLAS. 


CONTAINING 
Twenty-six Coloured Maps, Engraved in Copper, 
Twenty-Two Maps devoted to the General History of 
Europe, and 


Four Maps specially Tustrative of the History of the 
British Isles. 


"The deserved and extended reputation which the Historical 

Atlas of Dr. ee uarainion, wae ae aulners oo. 

Edition, with the Author’s co- 

the po of the German publisher, Mr. 

The of the design has been 

Prepared Atlas i stated to be on the eve of publication, in 

which Dr. 's Maps have been without re- 

ference to the Copyright of the Author or to the demand 
which the public make for accuracy and f 

detailed Prospectus, with a Map, will be ready 

un distribution in about a fortnight. The same will 

be forwarded on application, on receipt of one postage stamp. 


IV. 


Just Published, in folio, tinted pee, pp. 64, bound in 
vellum, £2 2 


CANTICUM CANTICORUM. 


ted in fac-similes from the Scriverius Copy in the 
ritish Museum; with an Historical and Bibliographical 
Introduction, by F. Ph. BERJEAU. 


VW. 

Just Published, crown 8vo, pp. 184, 5a, 
HISTOIRE LITTERAIRE DES FOUS, 
PAR 
OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. 


Tevenxer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 








| No. 27, Alfred Place, 
| consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight Even- 


W. C. “BENNETT'S POEMS. 


Price - One Shi Shilling, 


BABY MAY, 
AND OTHER POEMS ON INFANTS. 


“Mr. Bennett is well known to our readers as one of the 
most popular of English poets. ‘Baby May’ is one of his 
very happiest efforts. What again can be more exquisite 
than the tenderness and pathos embodied in the poem en- 
titled ‘Baby's Shoes? How many a mother’s heart has 
been stirred by these lines, which appeal to some of the 
holiest feelings of our nature! ‘Baby May, and other 
Poems on Infants,’ is really in its way a little casket of 
jewels, full of love and sweet sympathy for children—the 
genuine outpourings of a manly and affectionate heart.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


“The love of children few writers of our day have ex- 
pressed with so much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.”— 
Examiner. 


“ We confess, of all thi ings small, we love babies; and we 
derive more poetical inspiration from baby-watchings and 
baby-nursings than from any other class of sub-adorations ; 
and we further confess, that we never met with more truth- 
fui descriptions.of them than we find in this volume. Memory 
itself is not so faithful, though it is capable of appreciating 
the fidelity of the artist.” —Eclectic Review. 


“Of all writers, the one who has best understood, best 
painted, best felt, infant nature is Mr..Bennett. We see at 
once that it is not only a charming and richly-gifted poet 
who is describing childish beauty, but a young father writ- 
ing from his heart. ‘Baby May’ is amongst the most popu- 
lar of Mr. Bennett's lyrics, and amongst the most original, 
as that which is perfectly true to nature can hardly fail to 
be. ‘The Epitaphs for Infants’ are of great sweetness and 
tenderness. ‘ The Seasons’ would make four charming pic- 
tures.” —Miss Mitford's * Recollections of a Literary Life.’ 


“Here we find the sweet song of ‘Baby's Shoes, 
which has been so frequently quoted with enthusiastic 
recognition.” —Leader. 





“Would-you have a poem on domestic subjects, on the 
love between parent and child? How charmingly is that 
brought out in the little poem entitled ‘ Baby’s Shoes!’ "— 
Atlas, 


“*Baby’s Shoes’ is worthy to rank with ‘Baby May,’ 
which, from its and fi d charm as a pic- 
ture of infancy, is one s of the ion exquisite among the whole 
of Mr. Bennett’s productions.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“Some of his poems on children are among the most burn- 
ing in the language, and are familiar in a thousand cases.” — 
Weekly Dispatch. 


“The poems about children (especially the charming one 
entitled ‘Baby's Shoes’) are as good as anything of the 
kind that has ever been written.”—Jilustrated Times. 


“Tn Mr. Bennett's descriptions we seem to hear the very 
jerk of the cradle breaking the sweet monotony of the 
mother’s song. Perhaps some of our readers may be even 
yet unacquainted with our old favourite, ‘Baby May,’ . 
which case we could searcely do them a pleasanter 
service than by extracting it. It is a poem with w pe 
woman, and every man with a heart within him, is charmed 
at the first reading, quite apart from its perfectness as a 
work of art, though it bears criticism of the strictest kind. 
Who but a real poet could have made such a subject as the 
following (*‘ Baby’s Shoes’) awaken thoughts at least. deep 
enough for tears? Have Waller or Shenstone ever written 
anything in the same manner, more admirable than these 
two ‘Epitaphs for Infants ?’” —Chambers’s Edinburgh 





Journal. 


“Those readers who do not as yet know ‘Baby May’ 
should make her acquaintance forthwith; these who have 
that pleasure already will find her in good company,.”— 
Guardian. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SONGS BY A SONG WRITER. 





Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 





London: CHapman and Harr, 193, Piccadilly. 








Post Free for Two Stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray ge, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., MA, 
edford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 


ing. 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 
In Four Volumes, foolscap octavo, price 5s. each, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


Uniform with the Library Edition of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
Novels. 


Witu1am BLackwoop & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 





No. 17, price Sixpence, of 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE, 


By G. H. LEWES, 
Contains— 
SLEEP AND DREAMS. 


The Work may now be had complete in Two volumes, 
price 12s. 


Wiriuiam Brackwoop & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 





No. 26, price Sixpence, 


TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD,” 


Contains— 


HARRY BOLTON’S CURACY. 
THE FLORIDA PIRATE. 


Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 5s.; handsomely bound 
in morocco, for presentation, 10s. 


HE BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 


“ The selection is a very goed one, and has the advantage 
of not only giving the name of the author of cach passage 
quoted, but also its precise place in his works."—Notes and 


London: Wutrraker and Co. 





INTERESTING TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF 


D*- LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
An eminent Wesleyan Minister, the Rev. W. H. Evans, 
in a writing the biography of his father, in the Welsh Wesleyan 

for D , 1859, says:—‘* He had been very 
painfully affected by an asthmatic ‘complaint and a trouble- 
some cough; but by the use of Dr. Locock’s Wafers these 
were removed, sothat he enjoyed ease in his latter days,.and 
was entirely free from the cough which so generally trou- 
bles old ministers."—See the Welsh Wesleyan Magazine for 
December, 1859, p. 402. 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant re- 
lief and a rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all 
disorders of the breath and lungs. They have a most plea- 
sant taste. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by 
all medicine v 








BEWARE 
OF SPURIOUS AND DANGEROUS COMPOUNDS 
SOLD IN IMITATION OF 
D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.—Certain dishonest and unprincipled Chemists 

patty apply this name to worthless compounds—a name 
invented d by Dr. J. C. Browne, MRCS. (ex 
‘Asvay Bodieal , to his great discovery, which is so 
extraordinarily curative in Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, 
Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Headaches, Hysteria, Diarrhea, 
and Diptheria. To Families, Invalids, and Travellers it 1s 
indispensable, and medical authority pronounces it invala- 
able. As a proof of its efficacy, a few extracts from numer- 
ous Testimonials by Physicians and surgeons are given :— 

From W. Vesalius Pettigrew, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology of 
St. George’s of Medicine :—* I have no hesitation in 
stating, after a fair trial of Chiorodyne, that I have never 
met with any medicine so efficacious as an antispasmodic 
and sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, 
diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied 
with the results.’ 

From Dr. M‘Millan, of New Galway, Scotland : —* I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known. 

Dr. Lee Hogg says >" The more I use it the more satisfied 
“s I of its great usefulness.” 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croit, late Army Staff, says:—*‘ It is a most 

invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, para Staff, Calcutta :—** Two doses 


ee diprtes.” 
From V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham:— “As an 
astringent in severe and an antispasmodic in colic 
with cramps in the the relief is instantaneous. As 
a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloreux, its effects were 
very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it 
extremely valuable.” 
Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. by the Sole 
_ and. Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London; or sent car- 
riage-free on receipt of oaaeere or Post-office order, and with 
Professional Testimonials enclosed. None genuine without 
the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 
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MR. TENNANT, 
MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 
149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can also supply Elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, on the following 
erms :— 















100 SMALL SPECIMENS, IN CABINET WITH THREE TRAYS 20 
*200 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH FIVE TRAYS6....... 5 5 0 
300 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH EIGHT DRAWERS 1010 0 
400 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH TWELVE DRAWERS..............00..000 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections, either. to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the study of 
these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 

* A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Phillips, Ansted, Page, and others, contains 
200 specimens, in a mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz. :— 

MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, 
Augite, Asbestos, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Cryolite, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, Jet, Amber, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS : these are found in masses, in beds, or in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. Specimens 
of the following Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &. 

ROCKS : Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Syenite, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &e. 

PALOZOIC FOSSILS, from the 0, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Permian Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London Clay, Crag, &e. 
In the more expensive Collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 





EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MINERALS FOR SALE. 


Mr. TENNANT bonght at the Stowe Sale, in 1848, the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly enriched by a Collection of 
Coloured Diamonds, specimens of Gold from California, Australia, Canada, and Wales, and many other specimens of great value and interest. The Collectio 
consisting of 3,000 specimens, is in two cabinets, each containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on the top for large specimens, Price £2,000. Such a Collec- 
tion is well adapted for any public Institution, or for any Gentleman taking an interest in Mining pursuits. 








King’s College, London, Lectures on Mineralogy are given on Wednesday and Friday Moraings, from Nine to Ten o’Clock, from October to Christmas, to 
which the Public are admitted on paying the College Fee of 21. 2s, 

MINERALOGY.—The course commences with adescription of the Physical and Chemical Characters of Minerals in general. 

The principal simple Minerals are next separately considered, and the readiest mode of distinguishing them described, 

The course of instruction includes a minute description of all the substances entering into the Composition of Rocks, and of those Minerals which are also 
used in the Arts ; illustrated by an extensive collection of characteristic specimens, and diagrams of the principal crystaline forms, &c. 

GEOLOGY.—(Tue Lecrures Commence rx January anp Terminate In May)—Lest Teru.—Descriptive Geology. Fee, £2 12s. 6d. 
. Easter Term.—The practical application of Geology to Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, and Mining. Fee £1 lis. 6d, or £3 19s. 6d. for the two 

‘erms. 

The Students are accompanied by the Professor to the Museum of Practical Geology, the British Museum, and other public institutions, and also on Exeur- 

sions into the Country. 





SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 


THEsE Models are constructed of various kinds of wood fitted together from actual measurements of the Strata in the Coal and Lead Mining Districts of 
the North of England. The upper part of each model represents the surface of the ground—the sides exhibit four vertical sections, each of which p 
with the sections usually drawn m geological works, and the base of each model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the surface, aecording to 
the scale of the model. 

To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Districts, these models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans and 
sections, presenting a fac-simile of the objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of position, and thus exhibit and explain the subterranean, as 
well as surface, relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral Veins. ; ‘ i 

The models illustrate the Nature of Stratification ; Valleys of Denudation ; Succession of Coal Seams in the Newcastle Coal Field ; Strata of adjacent Lead 
Mine Districts ; the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations ; ——— ~ Ears Vv —_ &c. ; and are accompanied with a letter-press description, by T. 
Sorwirn, Esq., F.R.S., Memb. Inst. C-E., Author of “ A Treatise on Isometric wing,” &e. 

Sold ge — bound and lettered mone large octavo, quarto, or folio volumes, by J. TENNANT, Geologist, &c., 149, Strand, London. 

Set of Six Models, 3 inches square.........0.-::::+++++ £2 0 Twelve Models, 3 inches square ..............+-0004 £4 0 
The same, 4 inches square...........0:00:00+++ 2 10 | The same, 4 inches square ...........0-00-000+5 _5 0 / 

It may be proper to observe that the train of investigation which is required to study these models is wholly apart from the theoretical researches which 

extend to the original formation of rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open to every-day observation, and of which no doubt can possibly exist. 
The description of the models can be had separate, price 1s. Gd. 





MODELS OF:CRYSTALS IN GLASS AND WOOD. 
To Intus Ss w ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND Mrveratocy in “Onrr’s Crrcie or THE Scrences.” 
BY THE REV. WALTER MITCHELL, M.A. AND PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S._ 
Six Glass Models, containing Skeleton Models to illustrate the Six Systems, price £3 3s. Thirty neat Wood Models, in box, price 10s. 6d. 


7 





WATERHOUSE HAWKINS’S MODELS AND DIAGRAMS OF EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


Scientific a ve ied witht Mr. Warernovse Hawxrss’s Restorations oF THE Extinct Anmuats—Pterodactyle, Iqguanodon, 
Megalosaurus, Piaheenee tiidtbelaey Icdtessres and Labyri nthodon—Seven Models, reduced to a scale of one inch to a foot, from hae at the Crystal 
Palace. Price £5 5s, Packing-case, if for the country, 8s. Gd. extra. Six Diagrams. Price £1 10s. . : ; 

_ All the recent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Conchology, and Chemistry. also Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpipes, Mazni- 
fying Glasses, Acid Bottles, Platina Spoons, Electrometer and Magnetic Needle, Glass-top Boxes, Brass and Steel Forceps, Objects for the Microscope, &., can 
be supplied to the student in these interesting branches of science by 


JAMES TENNANT, MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PIP AT CIEL 
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BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 





L 
ORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 2 vols. 


8vo., with Portrait. 
2. 
HE LIFE of Sir MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, President of the 
Royal Academy, F.R.S., D.C.L. By his Son, MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, of the 
Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., 8vo. 


5 


HE LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL AFRICA: Being the 
Narrative of an Exploration into the Interior of the African Continent in the Years 
1857 to 1859. By RK. F. BURTON, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 2 vols. 8yo. 


S 


ALMON-FISHING in CANADA. By a Resident. Edited by 
Colonel Sir J. E. ALEXANDER, K.C.LS., F.R.G.S. 1 vol., with illustrations. 


EMINISCENCES of an OLD SPORTSMAN. By Colonel J. P. 
HAMILTON, K.H., Author of “ Travels in the Interior of Columbia.” 2 vols, post Svo. 


6 


EVEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the GREAT DESERTS of 
NORTH AMERICA. By the Abbé DOMENECH. 2 vols., 8vo. 


S 


WO MONTHS in the HIGHLANDS, ORCADIA, and SKYE. 
By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, Barrister-at-Law; Author of * Vacations in 
Ireland,” &c. Post Svo., with Illustrations in Chromo-lithography. 


8. 
SKETCH of the LIFE and CHARACTER of SIR ROBERT 
PEEL, Bart. By the Right Hon. Sir LAURENCE PEEL. 1 vol, post 8vo. 
9. 
XIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT'S WORK on CEYLON. 
Fifth Edition, in 2 vols., 8vo., price 50s. [Now ready. 
10. 
‘HE HISTORY of FRANCE. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 


Volames. Vol IL, 8vo. i. 


YRA DOMESTICA. Translated from the Psaltery and Harp. 
of ©. J. P. SPITTA, by RICHARD MASSIE. Uniform with “Lyra Germanica.” 
Feap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. [Now ready. 


In Five 


12. 


ORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY and 
KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. Votvme the Seconp, the OLD 
TESTAMENT. New Edition, edited by the Rev. J. AYRE, Domestic Chaplain to the Earl 
of Roden. 8vo. te 


YREEK HISTORY, in a Series of LIVES from PLUTARCH. 
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